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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 

















The Spirit of Inter-American Unity 


Address by Secretary Dulles* 


I am happy to be attending this Tenth Inter- 
American Conference. I have looked forward to 
this ever since becoming the United States Secre- 
= of State. The recent Four Power Conference 
at Berlin was, at my request, arranged to conclude 
so as to make possible my presence here. I 
wanted to be here because in my opinion this Con- 
ference reflects the finest traditions of foreign 
policy. It produces solidarity among many na- 
tions on a basis of sovereign equality. That rela- 
tionship has been tried and tested for many years. 
It survives as an example which others would do 
well to follow. 

At Berlin there was a good deal of discussion 
about this unity of the American states. Mr. 
Molotov. proposed that it should be copied in 
Europe. He produced a draft of a European 
security pact? which he claimed was modeled on 
our inter-American treaty made at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1947. 

As I read his draft I saw that many words were 
indeed taken from our treaty. However, I said 
to Mr. Molotov that he could never reproduce in 
Europe what we had in the Americas merely by 
copying words. I directed his attention to the 
Preamble of the Rio Pact which proclaims that 
“peace is founded on justice and moral order and, 
consequently, on the international recognition and 
protection of human rights and freedoms.” I 
said that whenever the Soviet Union made such 
words a living reality then indeed much could be 
done to end the era of danger in which we live. 

The fact is that Soviet communism stands for 
the liquidation of the values upon which our fra- 
ternal association is based. It denies the very 
existence of justice and of a moral law. It be- 
lieves that peace is not founded on righteousness 
but on power. It does not believe in law as a 
shield which protects all, whatever be their status, 
but rather that law is the means whereby those in 


*Made at Caracas, Venezuela, on Mar. 4 (press re 
lease 109). 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1954, p. 269. 
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wer liquidate their enemies. It does not believe 
in human rights and freedoms but rather that 
human beings are designed to serve their masters 
and to create the means of extending their masters’ 
ec It is a mockery for those who hold these 

liefs to pretend that they can reproduce on a 
European basis that which we have joined to 
create here on an American basis. 

The death of Stalin has brought no basic change 
in Soviet policy. It remains expansive not merely 
out of greed but because it fears freedom. That 
was the most distressing aspect of the Berlin Con- 
ference. We aeasmatt with Mr. Molotov time 
after time, both in formal meetings and privately, 
the granting of liberty to the peoples of East 
Germany and Austria. Mr. Molotov said, and I 
believe he said with conviction, that the Soviet 
Government could not tolerate an extension of 
freedom because it feared that freedom might be 
abused. 

To Soviet Communists, freedom is frightening. 
To them it is inconsistent with order. Also they 
know that freedom is contagious. That is why 
they feel that they will not be safe until they 
have liquidated freedom as a major force in 
world affairs. 


The Threat to the Americas 


We here in the Americas are not immune from 
that threat of Soviet communism. There is not 
a single country in this hemisphere which has not 
been penetrated by the apparatus of international 
communism, acting under orders from Moscow. 
No one of us knows fully the extent of that con- 
spiracy. From time to time small parts are de- 
tected and exposed. 

The earliest postwar exposure of major impor- 
tance was made in Canada by a Royal commis- 
sion. It showed how Communist efforts directed 
from Moscow had drawn many well intentioned 

ersons into a conspiracy to undermine the free 
Govennantnt of Canada. In the United States 
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there has been a succession of exposures and. judi- 
cial convictions which prove that international 
communism plots against our form of government. 
I venture to say that every delegate here knows 
of similar activities within his own country which 
are “ag conducted from Moscow or way stations. 

This Communist conspiracy is not to be taken 
lightly. Its agents operate under the iron dis- 
cipline of the Soviet Communist Party, acting as 
the self-proclaimed “General Staff of the World 
Proletariat.” The agents themselves, in order to 
gain a following, pretend to be reformists seeking 
to eradicate the evils which exist in any society. 

None of us want to be maneuvered into the posi- 
tion of defending whatever Communists attack. 
We do not carry on political warfare against ideas 
or ideals. But equally we must not be blind to the 
fact that the international conspiracy I describe 
has in 15 years been primarily responsible for 
turning what were 15 independent nations into 
Soviet colonies, and they would if they could 
duplicate that performance here. 

n the past century battleships were the symbol 
of aggression against the hemisphere. Today the 
apparatus of an alien political party endangers 
the independence and solidarity of the Americas. 
From the earliest days of the independence of our 
countries we have all stood resolutely for the in- 
tegrity of this hemisphere. We have seen that 
that integrity would be endangered unless we stood 
resolutely against any enlargement here of the 
colonial domain of the European powers. We 
have made our position in this matter so clear that 
it is known to and accepted by all the world. 
What was a great danger has thus receded. 

We have not made it equally clear that the in- 
tegrity of this hemisphere and the peace, safety, 
and happiness of us all may be endangered by 
political penetration from without and that we 
stand resolutely and unitedly against that form of 
danger. Because our position has not been made 
clear, the danger mounts. I believe that it is time 
to make it clear with finality that we see that alien 
despotism is hostile to our ideals, that we unitedly 
deny it the right to prey upon our hemisphere, and 
that if it does not heed our warning and sep away 
we shall deal with it as a situation that might 
endanger the peace of America. 

What I suggest does not inyolve any interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of any American Re- 
public. There is ample room for natural dif- 
ferences and for tolerances between the political 
institutions of the different American states. But 
there is no place here for political institutions 
which serve alien masters. I hope that we can 
agree to make that clear. 

Of course there will be some in other lands who 
will not like that. Pravda, the official organ of 
the Soviet Communist Party at Moscow, carried 
an important editorial on March 2 which was ad- 
dressed to us here. It protested against the pos- 
sibility that this Inter-American Conference 
might adopt an anti-Communist resolution. I 
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suggest that rather than listen to those words we 
listen to the words of Simon Bolivar, in whose 
birthplace we meet. He symbolizes the independ- 
ence to which we all are dedicated. Addressing 
the Congress of our host nation more than a cen- 
tury ago, he said, “Slavery is the offspring of dark- 
ness; an ignorant people is a blind tool, turned 
to its own destruction; ambition and intrigue ex- 
ploit the credulity of men foreign to all political, 
economic or civil knowledge; mere illusions are 
accepted as reality, licenses taken as liberty, 
treachery for patriotism, revenge for justice.” 

This Conference has been shocked by the das- 
tardly attack on Members of the United States 
Congress by those who professed to be “patriots,” 
They may not themselves be Communists. But 
they had been subjected to the inflammatory in- 
fluence of communism, which avowedly uses ex- 
treme nationalism as one of its tools. What they 
did is precisely in the Soviet Communist pattern. 
It should harden our resolve to be alert to danger 
and to detect and thwart the plotting of those who 
in the name of “nationalism” and “patriotism” 
do what in fact destroys liberty and turns men 
and nations into slaves. 

The United States recognizes that the freedom 
and independence which we all covet, and which 
we are resolved to preserve, is based not only on 
political and moral considerations but also on eco- 
nomic and social well-being. The United States 
Government is confident of its ability to maintain 
the health and vigor of its own national economy. 
President Eisenhower, in his recent economic re- 
port to the Congress, said that “the arsenal of 
weapons at the Tianeeat of the Government for 
maintaining economic stability is formidable.” 


The Economic Problem 


This is important not only for ourselves but 
also for others. A high level of economic activity 
within the United States creates a demand for im- 
ports and provides the means for continued eco- 
nomic development in this hemisphere and else- 
where. It is, of course, a fact and properly a fact 
that no government operates primarily in the 
interests of other peoples. The first responsibility 
of every government is to its own pan oe for whom 
it acts in a trustee capacity. Nevertheless it is 
also true that no government adequately serves 
its own people alee it also is concerned with 
well-being in other countries. 

Nations generally have it within their own 
power to do most of what is required for decent 
and healthy social conditions for their people. 
The task is thus primarily a domestic one. But 
there is need for international conditions which 
facilitate a mutually advantageous exchange of 
goods and a mutually advantageous flow of capital 
from the more developed countries to the countries 
which are less developed. That is for all a matter 
of enlightened self-interest. 
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I can assure you that President Eisenhower sees 
as clearly as any living person that the welfare of 
the United States is related to that of others. 
When last year our President asked his brother to 
visit the South American countries it was prima- 
rily that this message might be brought to you in 
a manner so authentic that no one could doubt it. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s report* has been 
brought to the attention of our Government De- 
partments with a request that they do all within 
their power to carry out its recommendations. 
Much has already been done in this respect and 
more isin prospect. For example, the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy, the Randall Com- 
mission, has made specific recommendations * 
which would give effect to that part of the report 
which stressed the importance of stabilizing the 
rules of international trade. Also, funds for tech- 
nical assistance and cultural cooperation are be- 
ing increased. The latter is particularly signifi- 
cant in view of Dr. Eisenhower’s recommendation 
for “strengthening efforts to increase intercultural 
understanding as the foundation of mutually 
advantageous cooperation in all relevant areas.” 

There are five specific matters which I might 
mention at this time. 


COFFEE 


1. First let me speak about coffee. I know that 
it is not the desire of the coffee-producing coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere that prices should 
be so high as to discourage consumption and build 
up habits of drinking other beverages. Present 
prices are, I believe, primarily due to natural 
causes beyond human control. Possibly to some 
extent natural conditions are aggravated by arti- 
ficial trading on United States commodity ex- 
changes. 

But that is not a responsibility of the produc- 
ers. We are looking into that phase of the prob- 
lem, and I am sure that all will welcome any relief 
that can be found in that quarter. The consumers 
of the United States do not like it when prices go 
up just as you do not like it when prices of your 
exported commodities go down. We accept it that 
in a free system there are bound to be fluctuations 
in both directions. And I can assure you that there 
is no plan afoot to attempt to deal arbitrarily with 
the problem of prices by imposing some artificial 
price ceiling. 


WOOL 


2. Another matter which I know concerns you 
is that of wool. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission has recommended to the President an in- 
crease in the tariff on wool. The President, how- 
ever, has another plan which he has submitted to 
Congress Which will, it is hoped, adequately sup- 


* Tbid., Nov. 23, 1953, p. 695. 
* Tbid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
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port the wool industry of the United States with- 
out imposing increased duties on imported wool. 
The President told me last week that he had no 
intention of acting favorably on the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation, pending congressional 
consideration of his own proposal. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


3. There has been some speculation with refer- 
ence to the future of some of our governmental 
policies, principally with respect to the Technical 
Cooperation Program and the activity of the Ex- 
port-Import Ba We in the United States con- 
sider that the Technical Cooperation Program is 
an important way of bettering conditions of living 
elsewhere. It spreads knowledge, and knowledge 
is the great liberator. The Technical Cooperation 
Program operates on a modest basis with more 
dependence on quality than quantity. The qual- 
ity of its work has, I believe, improved with 
experience. 

In Latin America the evidence is that this fact 
is accepted by the governments concerned, which 
have multiplied their own financial support of 
this program and taken over projects for further 
independent development. In such fields as 
public health and agriculture we can all feel a 
real satisfaction in the knowledge that these co- 
operative efforts have assisted in broadening and 
strengthening the basis for economic development 
by providing more and better food for a more 
allies population. The Government of the 
United States firmly supports the continuance of 
our bilateral technical assistance programs as well 
as the programs carried on by the Organization of 
American States. 

Much important work in the field of public 
health and agriculture is done by private organi- 
zations, as, for example, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. It has made an immense contribution of 
technical knowledge which has assisted Latin 
American Governments in stamping out many 
forms of disease. It is assisting in promoting 
agricultural knowledge. The United States Gov- 
ernment encourages these private efforts. But 
also it intends at a governmental level to supple- 
ment them. 


CAPITAL FLOW 


4. The United States was developed with the 
help of private foreign capital, and it would like 
to see its own capital now help to develop the great 
resources of other countries of this hemisphere. 
There exists in the United States ample capital 
which is ready, willing, and able to perform its 
development function not only at home but also 
abroad. 

The spectacular development of Canada dur- 
ing this century has been primarily due to cooper- 


* See p. 393. 
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ation between the private investors of the United 
States and those in Canada. Approximately 5 
billion dollars of private United States capital 
have been invested in Canada and have made a 
significant contribution to producing for Canada 
one of the highest standards of living in the world. 

We can see here in our host country the results 
of international cooperation. No one who has 
spent even a few days in this great and growing 
city can fail to be impressed by the atmosphere 
of creative vitality. I am told that nearly 2 bil- 
lion dollars of private foreign capital have come 
to Venezuela on a mutually advantageous basis. 

The results are open for anyone to see. There 
are other countries into which substantial United 
States capital has also flowed. The total of United 
States private direct investments in Latin Amer- 
ica amounts, I believe, to about 6 billion dollars. 
This is a large figure, particularly when it is borne 
in mind that domestic capital always provides the 

ter part of any country’s financing. Indeed, 
understand that over 90 percent of the total in- 
vestment undertaken in Latin America is now de- 
rived from domestic sources, a happy augury of the 
growing strength of this great area. 

Some countries have seen fit to put artificial 
obstacles in the way of what would be the normal 
and natural flow of capital between highly de- 
veloped and less developed countries. That is, 
of course, their privilege. In these matters every 
nation is sovereign. 

The United States Government has not the 
slightest desire or intention to extort for its 

le opportunities which are not freely accorded. 

e would, however, like to see the economies of 
our American friends and neighbors more vigor- 
ous than in some cases they are. We would like 
to see living standards raised, employment in- 
creased, and wages such as to provide the workers 
with greater rewards. For these reasons we hope 
that no country will impose restrictions which un- 
necessarily inhibit cooperation for development. 

In the United States private capital and free 
enterprise constitute the great source of our own 
economic well-being. That is a source which we 
do not try to keep at home. It is free to go abroad, 
and we welcome its international activities. In- 
deed, President Eisenhower in his recent Budget 
Message to the Congress recommended certain 
modifications in our tax laws which will encour- 
age our capital and business people to work abroad. 
However, private capital cannot be driven. It 
has to be attracted. Therefore, the decision rests 
with you. 


5. There are some development projects which 
may not be suitable for or attractive to private 
capital, domestic or foreign. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which 
most of us h>re participated in establishing and to 
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which the United States has made important 
capital contributions, is the primary instrument 
through which the free world can cooperate in the 
public financing of economic development. 

We have also in the United States in the public 
financing field the yee thige: ae Bank, a na- 
tional institution of my own Government. One 
important function of this institution will con- 
tinue to be that of affording export credits either 
through direct loans or guarantees. 

There has been speculation as to whether this 
bank has withdrawn from the field of economic 
development. I am glad to be able to clarify this 
matter. The Export-Import Bank will consider 
on their merits applications for the financing of 
developnient projects which are not being made by 
the International Bank and which are in our com- 
mon interest, are economically sound, are within 
the capacity of the prospective borrower to repay 
— the prudent loaning capacity of the 

ank, 


Spiritual Unity 


I have spoken of political and economic matters. 
Let me in conclusion speak of what is most im- 
portant of all, that is, understanding and cooper- 
ation in spiritual and cultural matters. 

It has been my happy experience to have been 
associated many times with the representatives of 
the Latin American countries at such gatherings 
as the Assembly of the United Nations. Also I 
recall gratefully the cooperation of the American 
Republics at the two San Francisco Conferences— 
that of 1945, which drafted the United Nations 
Charter, and that of 1951, which concluded the 
Japanese peace treaty. 

e unity which generally prevails between us 
at international gatherings is nothing that is 
artificial. It is not, indeed, primarily geographic. 
It is a unity which exists because of a harmony of 
the spirit. 

It has been my experience that the Governments 
of the American Republics usually act alike inter- 
nationally because their peoples believe in the 
same fundamentals. 

We believe in a spiritual world; we believe that 
man has his origin and destiny in God; we believe 
that this fact requires human brotherhood. 

We believe that, just as every human being has 
dignity and worth, so every nation great or small 
has dignity and worth and that international rela- 
tions should be on the basis of mutual respect and 
equal dignity. 

We believe that nations, like men, are subject to 
moral law and that in the international field the 
task is to develop international law and to con- 
duct international affairs in accordance with the 
standards of moral law. 

That is the conception of my Government. I 
believe that it is a conception which the nations 
here generally share. Of course we are all fallible. 
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None of us realizes fully his ideals. But the 
essential is to have ideals and to try to practice 
them. I expect that we shall do so here. 

In that conviction I look to our Conference with 
eager anticipation. It will, I believe, be both a 
source of satisfaction to ourselves and also a sym- 
bol which will show men everywhere how good 
can be the fruits of freedom. 


U. S. DELEGATION 
Press release 99 dated February 27 


The U.S. delegation to the Tenth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, which is scheduled to convene at 


Caracas on March 1, 1954, will be headed by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. Other delegates are Sam- 
uel W. Anderson, Merwin L. Bohan, W. Randolph 
Burgess, John M. Cabot, John C. Dreier, Henry 
F. Holland, Andrew N. Overby, Herman Phleger, 
Fletcher Warren, and Samuel C. Waugh. 

Congressional advisers are Sen. Bourke B. Hick- 
enlooper of Iowa and Sen. Theodore F. Green of 
Rhode Island. 

Alternate delegates are Glenn E. Edgerton, 
David E. Kaufman, Mrs. Floyd Lee, Thomas C. 
Mann, Arturo Morales Carrion, William Sanders, 
H. Gerald Smith, and Clayton E. Whipple. 


The Organization of Voluntary Foreign Aid: 1939-1953 


by Arthur C. Ringland 


The Marshall plan initiated far-reaching gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental programs of 
economic and technical assistance with which the 
public is familiar. The public is familiar too with 
appeals for personal help to the less fortunate in 
other lands. What is not so well known is the 
character, scope, and organization of this hel 
from the time of the invasion of Poland in 193 
to the truce in Korea in 1953, and the collabora- 
tion of the Government with the agencies en- 
trusted with the public’s support. A summary of 
this phase of our foreign interests is recorded in 
view of the transfer of the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid from the Department 
of State to the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion on July 1, 1953. 

The service of the American people to distressed 
humanity is traditional. During and following 
World War I relief was extended without dis- 
crimination and in continuing measure to the war- 
sufferers. Relief work was undertaken by Herbert 
Hoover following the invasion of Belgium in 1914 
carried on in the Central and Eastern States of 
Europe after the Armistice, and concluded with 
the end of the famine in Soviet Russia in 1923. 
The American people responded again, warmly 
and generously, to the needs of friend and former 
foe alike, following the outbreak of World War 
II—and this aid continues. 

This response has expressed itself through the 
organized efforts of religious, ethnic, fraternal, 
and civic groups, and the American Red Cross, as 
well as through the money remittances and parcels 
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Personal Aspect of Overseas Relief 


It is gratifying that our church and lay agencies 
have effectively administered the free-will offerings 
of the American people for overseas relief. These 
private gifts of funds and goods since the invasion 
of Poland in 1939 have amounted in value to more 
than $1,500,000,000. The intelligent giving and the 
planned distribution of these resources is an ex- 
ample of constructive philanthropy of continuing 
value. 

In the above connection, cooperation with gov- 
ernment has been useful. Yet the essential volun- 
tary and personal aspect, “people-to-people,” has 
been maintained. This relationship, while no sub- 
stitute for governmental grants, has an indispensa- 
ble quality that no government-to-government aid 
can duplicate. It has created sympathy and good 
will between our citizens and their fellowmen in 
allied and former enemy countries, and has fostered 
an understanding of common problems. This 
humanitarianism is a force of enduring strength 
that can bind together the peoples of the world. 

—JoHN Foster DULLES 











post of individuals to relatives and friends in “the 
old country.” But however expressed, it has re- 
flected the instinctive generosity and compassion 
of the American people. ; 
The operations of ss relief and rehabil- 
itation through the voluntary agencies, and the 
relations of those agencies with the Government 
and other public bodies, were of distinctive char- 
acter and scope during the years of neutrality 
1939-1941, of active war 1942-1945, and of post- 
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war 1946 to the end of the fiscal year 1953. In 
view of changing conditions as affected by cur- 
rent political and economic events the coming 
riod also will doubtless be of a distinctive 
character. 


The Period of American Neutrality: 1939-1941 


As the war spread, following the invasion of 
Poland in 1939, leaving in its in. & destroyed cities 
and destitute people, a flood of emotional appeals 
to aid the victims engulfed the American people. 
The urgency of these appeals aroused the sym- 
pathy of the public, particularly among the groups 
with ties of blood and sentiment with the combat- 
ants. There rapidly developed hundreds of hast- 
ily organized committees as country after country 
became involved in the conflict. 

This situation introduced a new factor in the 
relations of the Federal Government to its citi- 
zens. Controls of a regulatory character were 
imposed for the first time over various forms of 
voluntary war relief. Section 8 (b) of the 
Neutrality Act of November 4, 1939, required such 
control. This act was designed to protect the 
neutral position of the United States ™ the pro- 
hibition of various forms of economic relations 
with countries proclaimed belligerent by the 
President. These countries were Belgium, France, 
Germany, Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Poland, and the United Kingdom. Private 
measures to relieve human suffering in such coun- 
tries were permitted under the act—but only under 
regulation. In consequence all American volun- 
tary relief agencies (except the Red Cross, which 
has its own congressional charter) were required 
to register with the Department of State if en- 
gaged in the solicitation and collection of funds 
and contributions in kind for relief in belligerent 
countries. But these requirements did not apply 
to relief to the neutral countries. Nevertheless, 
the public was confronted with hundreds of ap- 
peals by organizations not subject to the Neutrality 
Act. The resulting confusion of purpose, dupli- 
cation of effort, and waste of manpower and mate- 
rial resources dictated the need for coordination 
and control. 

This situation led Secretary Hull in a letter of 
March 3, 1941, to recommend to President Roose- 
velt that some authority be established to protect 
the public from exploitation and to assure that 
the funds and supplies were productively used to 
serve the purpose for which they were collected. 

Mr. Hull pointed out that the suffering caused 
by the conflicts then raging in other parts of the 
world had called forth the humanitarian efforts 
of the American people; that about 300 organiza- 
tions were registered with the Department of 
State in order that they might solicit and collect 
contributions ; that many were raising funds with- 
out full knowledge of the relief resources already 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 15, 1941, p. 282. 
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at hand and the actual relief requirements; that 
while these efforts were inspired by the finest hu- 
man instincts there was a growing danger that 
they might be frustrated if they were conducted 
without proper coordination. 

Pursuant to Mr. Hull’s conclusions, President 
Roosevelt appointed a special committee, consist- 
ing of former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, 
Chairman, Charles P. Taft, and Frederick P. Kep- 
pel,? to examine the whole problem of foreign war 
relief in relation to local charities and national 
defense welfare needs and to recommend meas- 
ures that should be taken in the public interest. 

During this period of American neutrality the 
registered voluntary agencies received $49 mil- 
lion in funds and goods to the value of $12.9 mil- 
lion, a total of $61.9 million, from the contribu- 
tions of the public.’ It should be noted that 81 

ercent of the contributions came from a public 
interested in the welfare of particular racial 
groups, a reflection of the influence of blood ties 
and sentiment. Thus the distribution overseas 
was largely for the relief of British, French, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Greek, Polish, and Palestinian 
warsufferers. The value of the voluntary exports 
of the 300 registered agencies during these 3 years 
of neutrality was $50.5 million,’ about 3.5 percent 
of the total voluntary exports for the whole period 
1939-1953. 


The Period of American Participation in the War: 
1942-1945 


The exercise of greater police powers, and the 
establishment of a single authority with adequate 
regulatory and supervisory powers, was dictated 
as the country moved from a state of neutrality 
toastateof war. The findings of the Davies Com- 
mittee, which included a study of the successful 
workings of the Canadian War Charities Act, were 
approved by President Roosevelt. Executive Or- 
der 9205 of July 25, 1942, was issued creating the 
President’s War Relief Control Board,‘ the pred- 
ecessor body to the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid. It was composed of Joseph 
E. Davies, Chairman, Charles P. Taft, and Fred- 
erick P. Keppel. Upon Mr. Keppel’s death in 1948 
he was succeeded by Charles Warren. 

The Board was empowered in furtherance of the 
war effort to license and regulate any solicitation 
for war-relief charities, whether domestic or for- 
eign, by agencies other than the American Red 
Cross or established religious bodies; to control 
the timing, character, and manner of appeals to the 
public; and, in the interest of economy and efli- 
ciency, to consolidate organizations with common 
objectives. 


? Tbid., p. 281. 

® Voluntary War Relief During World War II, A Report 
to the President by the President’s War Relief Control 
Board, Washington, D. C., March 1946, p. 49. 

*BuLetin of Aug. 1, 1942, p. 658. 
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Although the activities of the Board and its reg- 
istrants were necessarily restricted by military re- 
quirements and the controls of a war economy, the 
patriotism inspired by the war made for unity and 
cooperation in organized voluntary effort. In this 
respect signal success was achieved by the organi- 
zation of the National War Fund, the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, and the United National Clothing 
Collection. 

The National War Fund, under the presidency 
of Winthrop Aldrich, was established early in 
1943 on the Board’s initiative, and with President 
Roosevelt’s approval, to raise funds for domestic 
and foreign war-related agencies. State war 
funds were established in each State, with local 
campaigns in most communities combined with 
Community Chests. President Roosevelt, in giv- 
ing his approval, said on January 11, 1943: “It 
will contribute greatly to our unity, enthusiasm, 
and powers in the war effort.” The Fund was 
eminently successful in raising the greatest 
amount of money given to charity by any people 
in the world. In particular, the joint use of the 
established local fund-raising facilities of the 
Community Chests was a major factor in reducing 
both the cost and confusion of solicitation. The 
major Jewish charities, acting jointly as the 
United Jewish Appeal, were no - successful ; 
they too achieved maximal economy in the raising 
of funds intended to meet the greatly expanded 
relief needs of Jewish war victims. Another ex- 
ample of joint effort was the campaign successfully 
carried out in 1945 and 1946 by the United Na- 
tional Clothing Collection. The greater part of 
the clothing collected was distributed abroad 
through the registered agencies. 

_ With the encouragement of the Board, the prin- 
cipal voluntary relief agencies, representing both 
secular and oer pie interests, furthered coordi- 
nation among themselves through the establish- 
ment in 1943 of a federation, the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
The work of the Council (which is still active with 
a membership of 45 agencies) was carried out, not 
as an executive organization but largely through 
functional, country, regional, and ad hoe commit- 
tees, to afford means to develop a consensus on mat- 
ters of common concern to the member bodies. 
These committees, made up of member agencies 
of wide and varied experience, were of continu- 
ing service to the interested agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. Their activities were supplemented 
abroad by councils of American agencies operat- 
ing in France, Germany, Austria, Greece, Italy, 
India, Japan, and Korea, in collaboration with the 
respective governments and indigenous agencies 
of these countries. 

Despite the greatly increased volume of relief, 
the President’s Board during the period of its ad- 
ministration reduced progressively the number of 
registered agencies from an initial 223 in 1942 at 
the time of its establishment to 90 in 1945, gener- 
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ally by persuasion, sometimes by hearings, and 
occasionally by invoking the police powers dele- 
ated to it by the President’s Executive order. 
he marked reduction in the number of appeals to 
the public reflected the value of the control rec- 
ommended by Secretary Hull in 1941. 

The stimulus of the participation of the United 
States in active war, 1942-1945, greatly acceler- 
ated the resources made available to the registered 
agencies in support of their overseas operations. 
They received $251 million in funds and goods to 
the value of $186 million, a total of $437 million. 
The greater part of the resources, it is significant 
to note, were contributed by the public to the Na- 
tional War Fund, the United Jewish Appeal, and 
the United National Clothing Collection. The 
value of the voluntary exports of funds and goods 
of the agencies registered with the President’s 
Board was $413.7 million, about 29 percent of the 
total voluntary exports for the whole period 
1939-1953. 

Relief to British, French, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Greek, Czech, Yugoslav, Polish, Italian, Pal- 
estinian, Russian, and Chinese war-sufferers was 

eatly increased in value. China and the Soviet 
Balen as wartime allies received a marked increase 
in voluntary relief as adjuncts to lend-lease. 

Upon the conclusion of active warfare in 
Europe, the War Relief Control Board suggested 
to the President that the licensing of solicitations 
by voluntary relief organizations, originally 
adopted as a war measure, was no longer desirable 
as a function of the Federal Government. The 
Board’s recommendation was made in recognition 
of the probability (later substantiated) that war 
relief, especially foreign aid, would continue in 
substantial volume for some time. It urged that 
some functions, such as the maintenance of a pub- 
lic record of the identity and activities of organi- 
zations engaged in foreign relief and the neces- 
sary liaison and facilitating services, should be 
continued for the time being ny peacetime de- 
partments of the Government. The President ac- 
cepted the Board’s recommendation and on May 
14, 1946, issued Executive Order 9723 terminating 
its existence.® 


The Postwar Years: 1946-1953 


The liberation of the war-bound countries after 
V-E and V-—J Days opened up wider channels for 
a flow of food, clothing, medicines, and hospital 
equipment from voluntary sources. A flood of 
appeals for help followed, particularly from dis- 
tressed persons in Austria, Germany, Greece, and 
Italy to their kinsfolk and friends in America. 
Help was also asked for refu in Denmark, 
Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, as well as for 
refugees and nationals in the Allied countries. 
Aid to the Soviet Union, as an ally, which had 
been substantial during the active war, largely 
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ceased in 1946. It was continued to Bulgaria and 
Rumania until 1948, to Czechoslovakia and Poland 
until 1949, and to refugees in Hungary until 1952. 

Concurrently with the termination of the activ- 
ities of the President’s War Relief Control Board, 
the President in a letter of May 14, 1946, said in 
part: “. . . during the present critical period it 
appears desirable that provision be made for co- 
ordinating relationships with voluntary relief 
agencies. ... It is my suggestion that you. . 
jointly appoint a new Committee on Voluntary 

oreign Aid, to be made up of outstanding citi- 
zens, to tie together the governmental and private 
programs in the field of foreign relief... .” 

In response to the President’s request Charles P. 
Taft was appointed Chairman, and Chester Davis 
and William L. Batt members of the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid to serve 
without compensation. Subsequently the Com- 
mittee was enlarged with the appointment of Wil- 
liam I. Myers vice Chester Davis, Clarence Pick- 
ett, Lessing Rosenwald, Joseph P. Chamberlain 
(deceased), and Francis P. Matthews (deceased). 

At that time, the Committee issued a circular 
letter of July 11, 1946, to agencies interested in 
voluntary foreign aid, stating that although Fed- 
eral licensing of agencies was no longer required 
as a war measure other forms of Federal regula- 
tion would continue. These, for example, related 
to certain export licenses required by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to allocations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of food and fats in short sup- 
my, and to restrictions of the Department of 

ustice respecting political or propaganda activ- 
ities by foreign agents. The Committee stated 
that pursuant to the President’s directive its pur- 
pose was “to guide the public, and agencies seeking 
support of the public, in the appropriate and pro- 
ductive use of voluntary contributions for foreign 
aid.” It pointed out that understanding and good 
will had been fostered during the active war years 
among the war-stricken people by the use of vol- 
untary relief resources to complement the public 
funds of the United States and other public au- 
thority ; that close cooperation between the volun- 
tary agencies and the Committee could further the 
productive expenditures of the resources contrib- 
uted by the American people. 

The Advisory Committee, in the light of these 
factors, invited the cooperation of all agencies 
which appealed to the public for funds and con- 
tributions in kind for voluntary aid, including 
projects of relief, rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
and welfare. Acceptance of this invitation was 
subject to the obligation to record with the Com- 
mittee, for public inspection, a quarterly financial 
statement, a monthly report of foreign money 
transfers and commodity exports, a periodic 
budget and public audit, and current reports of 
operations at home and abroad. Sixty-one oper- 
ating agencies, representative of church, civic, 
ethnic, labor, and farm groups, which had been 
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licensed by the President’s Board, accepted these 
obligations. They undertook to record volun- 
tarily with the Advisory Committee the informa- 
tion that they had been required to provide under 
license during wartime. 

Subsequently, on November 22, 1949, the Advi- 
sory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, which 
had been maintaining interdepartmental liaison 
with the Department of State and the Department 
of Agriculture, was established in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs of the 
Department of State under the direction of an 
adviser, the adviser to serve also as ex officio 
Executive Director 0 the Advisory Committee. 

A voluntary regis .r was set up by authority 
of the Assistant i, tary of State for Economic 
Affairs “to foster the public interest in the field of 
voluntary foreign aid and the activities of non- 
governmental organizations which serve the public 
interest therein; to serve as a repository of infor- 
mation for public guidance; and to facilitate the 
programs and projects of the registrants a 
the good offices and facilities authorized by the 
laws, and regulations. . . .”® 

The President, when he enjoined the Advisory 
Committee upon its establishment “to tie together 
the governmental and private programs in the 
field of foreign relief,” set up a benchmark that 
has been the point of reference in the relations of 
the Government and the voluntary agencies 
throughout the postwar years. This tying to- 
gether has marked the most productive relief and 
rehabilitation operations of the registered volun- 
tary agencies; for voluntary foreign aid is most 
productive when it complements public aid and 
that of the local agencies in the participating 
countries. 

Public Law 84 of the 80th Congress recognized 
this complementary relationship. This law au- 
thorized, and Public Law 271 appropriated, $332 
million for the provision of food, medical sup- 
plies, clothing, feed, fertilizers, pesticides, and 
seed for general assistance to war-devastated a 
including Austria, Greece, Italy, Trieste, an 
China. Section 2 (f), “in order to effect the eco- 
nomical and expanded use of American voluntary 
relief contributions,” authorized up to $5 million 
to pay the cost of ocean transport of voluntary 
—— determined to be “essential supplements 
to the supplies provided by the general relief as- 
sistance program.” ‘The supplies considered as 
essential supplements included food, clothing, and 
expendable medical and hospital supplies. Under 
authority of Executive Order 9864 of May 31, 
1947,’ the regulations of the Department of State 
allowed reimbursement of the transportation 
costs to the voluntary agencies registered with the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Added authority in Public Law 271 permitted the 


inclusion of agencies operating in areas under 


*17 Fed. Reg. 6082. 
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military government in Germany, Japan, Korea, 
and Okinawa. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, following an inspection of the work- 
ings of the laws’ voluntary relief provisions in 
Europe, reported : 


..- American voluntary relief is an essential counter- 
part to foreign relief and recovery programs conducted 
by this Government. ... 

The subcommittee was reminded repeatedly in the 
course of its inquiry of qualities in private relief such as 
are not found in public relief programs. 

The organizations engaged in private relief represent 
the diversity as well as the unity of American life. They 
are based upon the interest in ethnic groups in their kins- 
men abroad. They represent in part the interest of Amer- 
ican religious groups in their co-religionists in other coun- 
tries and in humanity in general. They draw support 
from the interest of American labor groups not only in 
assisting needy members of labor groups abroad but also 
in assisting such groups in supporting humanitarian proj- 
ects in their own lands. ... 

Private relief ventures abroad have adapted their re- 
sources to the meeting of particular needs in local areas. 
In this they have demonstrated an elasticity that is not 
found in the over-all programs carried on under public 
authority. ... 

... It is apparent that voluntary foreign relief, given 
adequate public support, will continue to be of signifi- 
cant and increasing value as an adjunct to public relief 
programs. 

... The subsidy [for ocean freight] has well justified 
itself, in the subcommittee’s view, and the Congress should 
give favorable consideration to extending it in relation 
to future relief and recovery legislation.* 


The voluntary relief provisions of Public Laws 
84 and 271 of the 80th Congress established a 
precedent. Each Congress since then has recog- 
nized the complementary value of voluntary aid 
to public programs of assistance and has author- 
ized material support to the voluntary agencies 
whenever such public programs were authorized. 
When the Marshall plan was under consideration, 
the favorable report of the House Subcommittee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid made possible appro- 
priate representations to Congress. Sec. 117 (c) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, “in 
order to further the efficient use of United States 
voluntary contributions for relief in participatin 
countries receiving assistance in the form o 
grants,” provided for the reimbursement by the 
Administrator of ocean freight charges incurred 
by registered agencies. Under the Administra- 
tor’s regulations, payment was authorized on 
voluntary shipments to Austria, Belgium, China, 
France, the United Kingdom, Greece, Italy 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the zones of 
Germany and Trieste occupied by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France.® 

Moreover, the Secretary of State was authorized 
to negotiate agreements with the governments of 
the Eca grant countries for the provision of duty- 
free entry of relief supplies and the defrayment of 


the inland transport costs from counterpart funds. 


*H. Rept. 1845, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
*13 Fed. Reg. 3783. 
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Pursuant to this authority agreements were 
effected to include the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, France, Germany, 
Austria, Greece, Italy, Trieste, Yugoslavia, Free 
China, and Korea. 

The authority granted by the Eca Act was car- 
ried forward by section 535 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, and was expanded to 
include not only the Marshall plan countries but 
countries eligible for economic and technical as- 
sistance, such as the Arab States, Israel, India, 
Pakistan, Korea, and the American Republics. 
This authority has permitted negotiations to be 
initiated for the acceptance of voluntary programs 
of relief and rehabilitation under the supervision 
of registered American agencies. xecutive 
Order 10368 of June 30, 1952, pursuant to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 placed authority to 
pay ocean freight charges in the Department of 

tate after June 30, 1952, and reguiations were 
issued accordingly.“ 

Parallel to these postwar acts of Congress pro- 
viding funds and foods, and through the deodien- 
ing strength of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, has been the 
organization of the Council’s member agencies 
into a number of federations. These have been 
organized to take the fullest advantage of the sup- 
port and facilities of the Government and of the 

articipating governments with which agreements 
eee been effected. Furthermore, these federa- 
tions have promoted concerted action in the field. 
Among them are the Cooperative for American 
Remittances Everywhere (Care) ; Council of Re- 
lief Agencies Licensed for Operation in Germany 

Cratoc); American Council of Voluntary 

gencies in Greece; American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Italian Service; ate ae 
Council of Voluntary Agencies in Beirut ; Counc 
of American Volunteer Agencies in Iran; Indo- 
American Agreement Relief Council; Licensed 
Agencies for Relief in Asia (Lara) ; the Korean 
Association of Voluntary Agencies (Kava); 
Council of Voluntary Agencies Working in Ger- 
many; the Cooperative Council of Foreign Vol- 
untary Agencies in France, and the Council of 
Foreign Voluntary Agencies in Poland. Some 
federations, such as Care, Cratoc, Lara, and 
Kava, develop and carry out integrated programs 
in the field although the member agencies are in- 
dependently supported at home. Others, such as 
the several councils, are advisory and liaison 
bodies only and the membership may include 
agencies of a number of countries, particularly 
those of the Commonwealth—Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and the United Kingdom. The 
prototype of these councils was the Cairo Council 
of Voluntary Societies for Balkan Relief. It was 
established in 1943 with representation from 


17 Fed. Reg. 5929. 
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British and American societies and member 
societies of the International Red Cross. 

Several temporarily organized collections of 
funds and gifts-in-kind were undertaken in 1947- 
1948: notably the American Overseas Aid—United 
Nations Appeal for Children, sponsored by some 
40 voluntary agencies; the Friendship Train for 
France and Tta y, supported by the American vol- 
untary agencies operating in those countries; and 
the Friendship Train for Germany, sponsored by 
CraLoe and supported by donations of wheat, 
clothing, and other gifts-in-kind from farm com- 
munities of the Northwestern States. Through 
the facilities of the U.S. High Commission for 
Germany and the Army, paintings were loaned 
to the National Gallery of Art and exhibited in a 
number of cities. The proceeds of a silver collec- 
tion were administered by Cratoa for the relief 
of German children. In 1951 and again in 1953 
special periods were proclaimed by the President 
in support of voluntary collections for civilian war 
victims in Korea, in response to joint resolutions 
of Congress. Proclamation 2943 of August 31, 
1951, set aside the month of September for the 
collection of clothes through American Relief for 
Korea and associated agencies; Proclamation 3018 
of June 6, 1953,” set aside Aid for Korea Week, 
June 7-14, 1953, for the collection of funds in sup- 
port of the American Korean Foundation. 

The Christian Rural Overseas Program (Crop), 
the Heifer Project Committee, American Relief 
for Korea (Arxk), and the American Korean 
Foundation, which operate at home, should be 
noted as additional active coordinating and sup- 
porting bodies. Crop has collected from farmers 
thousands of freight carloads of agricultural 

roducts which have been allocated to the operat- 
ing agencies in the field. The Heifer Project 
Committee has shipped thousands of head of 
livestock to many countries, including bulls, milch 
cows, heifers, goats, swine, and chicks, as well 
as hatching eggs, to improve production. These 
organizations have proved to be singularly effec- 
tive in supplementing as they do with gifts-in- 
kind the money donations of the urban areas. The 
American Korean Foundation was not organized 
for field operations until late in the spring of 
1953. It plans to meet rehabilitation needs of 
the Korean war victims, particularly in the fields 
of health and education, largely through allot- 
ments in support of existing facilities and agen- 
cies, and in cooperation with the Government of 
Korea. 

American Relief for Korea collects clothing 
primarily. As a measure in furtherance of the 
war effort in Korea, the costs to ArK of collec- 
tion, processing, warehousing, and freight to sea- 
ports have been met by the United Defense Fund 
through allocations from the Community Chests. 
The Fund has been established somewhat after 


"16 Fed. Reg. 8999. 
* 18 Fed. Reg. 3361. 
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the pattern of the National War Fund, to meet 
the expanding needs of the Armed Forces through 
USO and to assist communities affected by in- 
dustrial expansion for military purposes. The 
Army carried the Arx clothing without charge 
from seaports to Korea for general distribution to 
civilian war victims through the facilities of the 
United Nations Command and the Government of 
Korea. The cooperation of the United Defense 
Fund and of the Army has made it possible for 
Ark to solicit successfully gifts of clothing, with- 
out appeal at the same time for funds to meet the 
heavy costs of collection, processing, shipping, and 
delivery. 

It is significant that the most productive field 
operations have been in countries where the agen- 
cles without impairing their independence have 
formed alliances to meet common problems. In 
these countries they have maintained liaison with 
the diplomatic, military, and economic missions of 
our Government and with the participating gov- 
ernments and the indigenous social welfare agen- 
cies. Cratog in Germany, Lara in Japan, and 
Kava in Korea are notable examples. In Germany 
and Japan the initial relief work of these volun- 
tary federations has been successfully terminated ; 
in Germany this has permitted American relie 
resources to be directed to the aid of refugees; in 
Japan the way was paved for the introduction of a 
national school lunch program; in Korea the task 
ahead is a matter of years of concerted effort. The 
Subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in the previously quoted report on volun- 
tary ald overseas, said that it “was encouraged by 
the record made by the American voluntary agen- 
cies in establishing teamwork rather than g Mer. 
tive competition in their efforts.” 

In the postwar period public relief programs 
have provided primary foods, such as the trea 
grains, to deficit areas through rationing or other- 
wise. This is a task that only governments could 
finance or undertake. Voluntary help through the 
provision of the protective foods—the dairy prod- 
ucts and fats of high nutritional value—as well as 
medicines and clothing, reached selective and vul- 
nerable em a such as children, mothers, invalids, 
and others who were in need of supplementary aid. 
These classes of the people in food-deficit areas, 
experience has shown, were best reached by vol- 
untary agencies collaborating with their indige- 
nous counterparts through schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages, and other institutions. Importantly. 
save in the case of disaster the programs were of 
not less than 3 months’ duration to permit the re- 
cording of physical improvement. en supplies 
in sufficient amounts were assured, such as the 
surplus dairy products made available by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the programs were gen- 
erally projected over the school year. 

American voluntary agencies have been quick 
to mobilize their relief services and resources to 
meet emergencies arising in theaters of war, from 
civil disorder,: natural disasters, epidemics, or 
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famine. Notable examples are the immediate pro- 
vision of nurses and serums when epidemics broke 
out following the civil disorders on the frontiers 
of India and Pakistan in 1947; voluntary feeding 
in Yugoslavia and India as specifically author- 
ized to supplement the public programs of relief 
made available by the Tensslan mergency Re- 
lief Assistance Act of 1950 and the India Emer- 
gency Food Aid Act of 1951; the continuing pro- 
gram of relief to the homeless following the in- 
vasion of South Korea, including notable hospital 
and outpatient services; relief to the victims of 
the flood in the Po Valley in 1951; and recently, 
aid to the sufferers from the sea flood in Holland 
and the earthquake in Greece. This experience has 
led the Food and Agriculture Organization to 
consider the part of voluntary agencies in plans 
to combat famine and other natural disasters. 

Apart from emergency relief programs the ob- 
jective sought by the American voluntary agencies 

as been the acceptance of responsibility by in- 
digenous agencies for long-term followup social 
services. Rehabilitation services to this end have 
been diverse but include such major projects as 
health—public health education and premedical 
training, operation of mobile units and clinics, 
subsidies to local doctors, and rehabilitation of 
substandard institutions through supplies and 
services; welfare—training programs, individual 
case work and supervisory service, child place- 
ment, and community projects; self-help—voca- 
tional training, rehabilitation of the disa led, and 
agricultural and industrial work projects; and aid 
to refugees—location and tracing services, legal 
aid, assistance in repatriation, and settlement and 
resettlement. 

The development of the Government’s Techni- 
cal Assistance Program has revealed the poten- 
tials of the voluntary agencies in this field, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, small industries, educa- 
tion, health, and social services. Contracts pro- 
viding grants-in-aid have been made with a few of 
the agencies but the greater opportunity appears 
to be in the area of private endeavor. 

In 1951 the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid completed and published A Guide 
to Technical Assistance Services of United States 
Voluntary Agencies Abroad.* These service proj- 
ects, which are mostly sponsored by churches and 
missionary societies, are generally active in the 
rural areas of Latin America, Africa, and the Near 
and the Far East, and number 2,500 in the fields of 
education, health, agriculture, social service, and 
industry. A number of agricultural demonstra- 
tion centers, industrial schools, clinics, and hospi- 
tals are maintained by local and American sup- 
port in cooperation. 

The role of voluntary agencies in technical as- 
sistance has been the subject of an exhaustive 
study undertaken in 1951-1952 by a working team 
of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
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for Foreign Service, with the cooperation of rep- 
resentatives of private, governmental, and inter- 
governmental agencies. In its final summary the 
study recommended that a Committee on Techni- 
cal Assistance Cooperation be established within 
the framework of the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service, as a con- 
tinuing representative committee, with participa- 
tion by intergovernmental agencies. 

The guide and the study supplement in the pri- 
vate field the compilation of technical assistance 
projects published by the former Technical Co- 
operation Administration. There remains the 
need to compile the technical assistance activities 
of American business firms and corporations, pri- 
vate foundations, and educational institutions. 
Such complete information of the American non- 
governmental operating interests in the underde- 
veloped areas should serve as policy guidance for 
the appraisal of further endeavors, whether public 
or private. 

n general the flow of voluntary aid to postwar 
Europe receded markedly after the Marshall plan 
got under way. The total value of the resources 
of $1119.7 million during the 7 postwar years was 
twice as great as during the same number of years 
of neutrality and active war. Nevertheless the 
drop was steady, year after year, from $230.5 
million in 1946 to $87.8 million in 1952. There 
was an upturn in the first half of 1953 due in part 
to renewed allocations of surplus dairy products 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

The economic recovery, as it progressed, di- 
minished the appeals of the nationals in Euro 
for help from their American kinsfolk and friends. 
In fact only about 10 percent of the voluntary 
contributions were for the direct support of racia! 
groups. This shift in relative needs permitted the 
registered agencies to allocate a greater proportion 
of their resources to refugee relief, particularly 
in Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy ; to refugee 
Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Balts, Chinese, and Rus- 
sians, scattered from the British Isles through 
continental Europe, the Near East to the Far East, 
and Latin America; and to the support of general 

rograms, including refugee relief in the Arab 
States, Israel, India, Pakistan, Japan, and sub- 
stantially in Korea. In these Eastern countries, 
with few blood ties of its people in America, the 
programs of the agencies were largely made pos- 
sible by church constituencies. In fact these con- 
stituencies, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, pro- 
vided about two-thirds, or $710 million, of the re- 
sources during the postwar years. 

Statutory authority made possible in the post- 
war period, for the first time, the provision of 
material support by our Government to supple- 
ment its good offices and to complement its pro- 
grams of assistance overseas. Aid was provided 
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to the tons agencies in the collective value of 
$76.6 million or 6.8 percent of the contributions 
received from all sources during the postwar years, 
including: $57.5 million as the concessional value 
of surplus dairy products made available by the 
Department of Agriculture; $14.7 million reim- 
bursement for ocean freight costs on voluntary 
shipments; $2.7 million as a for services to 
the United States Escapee Program; $1.4 million 
for contractual services with the Technical Coop- 
eration Administration ; and $.3 million in support 
of the Educational Exchange Service of the De- 
artment of State, including other miscellaneous 
ederal assistance. 

Reimbursement from Federal funds for the costs 
of the ocean transport of supplies to the Marshall 

lan countries, and countries of the Near and Far 

ast, where agreements have been negotiated, has 
been an essential form of aid to the registered vol- 
untary agencies. Eighty percent of the reimburse- 
ments were on account of shipments to Austria, 
Germany, Greece, and Italy. The voluntary agen- 
cies paid from their own resources for all the ex- 
penses in the transport of both voluntary and 
government-donated supplies from the points of 
origin to United States seaports. The agencies 
also paid for both domestic and ocean freight 
charges to countries not included under the Mar- 
shall plan and to countries not eligible for eco- 
nomic and technical assistance as authorized by 
mutual security legislation. 

The voluntary agencies also cooperated directly 
with public organizations in support of refugee 
programs and special projects. Indeed it was rec- 
ognized that the help of these agencies was indis- 

ensable, largely because of the personal and 

amily nature of this form of social service. A 
number of these agencies were accredited to the 
Displaced Persons Commission by the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid and par- 
ticipated in the operations of the Commission 
through sponsorship of eligibles and providing for 
their reception and final settlement in communities 
throughout the country. 

Allocations of funds or reimbursement of ex- 
penditures in the amount of $39,200,000 was pro- 
vided by the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, the United Nations High Com- 


missioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, and 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 


ncy. 

Ag addition to these sources of support there 
should be considered the services, facilities, and 
goods provided by the governments and indige- 
nous agencies of the participating countries, 
Agreements with the United States by these gov- 
ernments included the waiver of customs duties 
and taxes and defrayment of port, warehouse, and 
transportation costs to distribution ports. Al- 
though the help provided cannot be accurately 
evaluated, it is reasonable to assume that it was 
no less in value than the help provided by the 
United States Government to the American vol- 
untary agencies. 

Government sup av heft is not to be meas- 
ured with the yardstick of subsidies; the greater 
value has been in the extension of good offices and 
the facilitating of agreements and cooperation 
with the participating governments. 


Conclusion 


The number of registered voluntary agencies, 
and the value of the funds and goods made avail- 
able to them from governmental and nongovern- 
mental sources, and their distribution overseas 
during the 14 years following the outbreak of 
World War II, September 1939 to July 1953, may 
be summarized in the four tables which follow. 

The relation of the number of registered agen- 
cies to the time and value of contributions is 
revealing. The registrations and the termination 
of registrations were greatest during the time of 
confusion and emotion following the outbreak of 
war. In the active war years the registration of 
many agencies was terminated and but few new 
ones registered—a reflection of the control meas- 
ures over solicitation through license, of organ- 
ized cooperation in fund-raising (National War 
Fund), and of consolidation of agencies. The 
measures of cooperation and consolidation estab- 
lished in the war years were continued into the 
postwar years; thus the total registration of 624 
agencies was reduced to 56 at the time of the trans- 
fer from the Department of State to the Foreign 
Operations Administration on July 1, 1953. 


I. Acency REGISTRATION AND VALUE OF CONTRIBUTIONS ! 

















(Millions of dollars) 
Period > > No. termi- be active wd Percent 
fet | mance | done | tf 
Neutrality 1939-1941_.........-..- 545 322 223 $49. 0 $12.9 $61. 9 3.8 
Wl cn chmacocanescsnene 46 208 61 251. 0 186. 0 437. 0 27.0 
Postwar 1946-1953 #._.......------ 33 38 56 745. 0 374.7} 1,119.7 69. 2 
Tora, 1939-1953 *....._..-- 624 568 1, 045. 0 573. 6 1, 618. 6 100 


























1 Exclusive of American Red Cross overseas resources of $210.5 million and individual parcel post and money remittances. 
To June 30, 1953. 
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II. Sources or ConTRIBUTIONS OF FuNDs AND Goops 

















[Millions of dollars] 
Voluntary Public 
Period Totals 
Religious Ethnic General Subtotal U. 8. Goo’'t | U. N.—Int Subtotal 

Neutrality 1939-1941_._....-.-- 9. 6 50. 4 1.9 2 er: Se ae eer $61. 9 
War 1942-1945._.......-.----- 116. 7 179. 5 140. 8 Lt fj ee SSE ae Meee 437. 0 
Postwar 1946—-1953!__.......--- 710. 0 125. 0 168. 9 1, 003. 9 $76. 6 $39. 2 $115. 8 1,119.7 

ToTaL, 1939-1953!_.-.--- 836. 3 354.9] 311.6 1, 502. 8 76. 6 39. 2 115. 8 1, 618. 6 
Ei tcnintedieeamaiaiaesl 51.7 21. 9 19. 2 92.8 47 2.5 7.2 100 
































1To June 30, 1953. 


The strength of the ethnic groups during the 

riod of neutrality and of war is an index of the 
ennepenide complex of the country. In the 
postwar years, when appeals were broadened 
worldwide, and often from needy people without 
blood-tie support, the strength of the religious 
groups was sored increased, equal to 70 percent 
of all contributions in this period. This expan- 
sion reflects the realistic pant eval of the philos- 
ophy of humanitarianism, the relief to all with- 
out discrimination. 

Collectively the voluntary contributions 
equaled almost 93 percent of the total resources 
provided for relief and rehabilitation over the 
14 years of agency operations. Yet these contribu- 
tions did not wholly measure the support the 
voluntary agencies received. There were quali- 
tative as well as quantitative values. There must 
be considered the voluntary committees, and the 
other services of thousands of public-spirited men 
and women, and the impressive help donated by 
the Advertising Council of America through the 
press, radio, and television. 

The direct person-to-person, and the people-to- 
people, impact did much to further mutual under- 
standing. In the words of the congressional re- 
port already referred to, the foreign recipient of 
American voluntary aid “knows that the assist- 
ance he receives is based upon the personal re- 


Fong of some individual American to his needs.” 
e participation of the American donor directly, 
as well as indirectly through his taxes, gave him 
a sense of personal responsibility, and furthered a 
constructive interest in world affairs. 

This is as it should be. An imbalance of ma- 
terial support from official sources would have 
impaired and might have negated the value of the 
voluntary aid as an expression of the humani- 
tarian interest of the American people. Govern- 
ment surplus dairy products were an invaluable 
complementary asset. They were used by the 
registered voluntary agencies, not as a fugitive 
resource of fleeting benevolence, but to maintain 
the continuity of programs of duration in food- 
deficit areas. On the constructive basis already 
established the voluntary agencies can continue 
to accept substantial amounts of surplus com- 
modities, including fiber (cotton) as well as food 
with appropriate financial assistance. 

The conclusion of the active war opened up the 
countries of Central and Southern Europe—Aus- 
tria, Germany, Greece, and cy ie a greatl 
increased flow of relief provided by relatives an 
friends and the religious groups. The economic 
improvement made possible by the Marshall plan 
in Germany, as well as in the countries of Northern 
and Western Europe permitted, however, an in- 
creasing diversion of resources to the countries of 
the Near, Middle, and Far East. 


III. Angas or DistrisuTION 





















































{Millions of dollars} 
EUROPE 
Period a pr suocotar | “Kaiedte. Far, | _jatin | | Generat| Totals | Percent 
and and East 
West South 
« 
Neutrality 1939-1941_.....-.--- $27.9| $5.0) $40] $369] $1.6 |------/......-. $12.0| $505| 3.5 
War 1942-1945_____----------- 40. 5 28.9 | 71.1 140. 5 34.9 |$34. 8 |... _-- 203. 5 413. 7 28. 9 
Postwar 1946-1953 !___--------- 119. 4 401.1 |135.6 656. 1 180.9 | 92.2 $6.5 | 345 970. 2 67. 6 
Tora, 1939-19531__.---- 187.8 | 435.0 (210.7 | 833.5 | 217.4 |127.0 6. 5 |250. 0 |1, 434 4 | 100 
Pe ES Sock cc nnceetnwedaes 13. 1 30.3 | 14.6 58. 0 15. 1 8.8 .71)17.4 100 
1To June 30, 1953. 
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IV. Summary OF CONTRIBUTIONS, EXPENDITURES AND 
DIstTRIBUTION 1939-1953 ! 





























[Millions of dollars) 

Contributions Funds Goods Total Percent 
Voluntary -.-..-.--- $986. 7 |$516. 1 |$1, 502.8 92. 8 
bp OS Sa 19. 1 57. 5 76. 6 4.7 
Wi ciicococenue BS hisses 39. 2 2.5 

| eS 1, 045.0 | 573.6 | 1,618.6 | 100 
Expenditures: 
Purchases____--- OR, | A 
perveent........ MMS GO AO OR. kicmmalie 11.3 
POTEbe oko ese NT Eg emo eee. (pelea 
Distribution - - ~~ ---- 699. 1 | 735.3 | 1, 434.4 88. 7 
1To June 30, 1953. 


Short of another world war, with its attendant 
emotional influences, it cannot be expected that 
the American people will contribute funds and 
goods as freely as they have in the past. Never- 
theless there is still a job to be done by the volun- 
tary agencies on a selective rather than a general 
basis. Collectively they are representative of the 
interests of the public and, through registration, 
they have established their responsibility through 
years of collaboration with the Government. A 
pattern of organization has been developed ade- 
quate for participation in services of relief, re- 
habilitation, technical assistance, and self-help. 
To this end cooperation has been established by the 
agencies, shared by their constituencies, our Gov- 
ernment, and the governments of the participating 
countries and their local social services. Such in- 
tegration of operations assures the productive use 
abroad of the contributions of the public at home. 
The task of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, and of the reg- 
istered agencies, has been to assure this integration. 

The transfer of the Advisory Committee to the 
newly organized Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion was in furtherance of the President’s plan 
centralizing foreign assistance and related eco- 
nomic responsibilities.* At the time of the trans- 
fer Secretary Dulles addressed a letter of July 1, 
1953, to Charles P. Taft, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, expressing his thanks for the Committee’s 
services during the 7 years of collaboration with 
the Department of State. This Committee of hon- 
orary advisers, he noted, was appointed by the 
Secretary of State in 1946 at the request of the 
President to correlate the programs of private and 
voluntary agencies in the field of foreign aid with 
those of the Government. No one could foresee, 
Mr. Dulles added, that the need for this form of 
service would continue for so many years follow- 
ing the end of the active war. It is in recognition 
of this fact, the Secretary concluded, that the re- 


* BuLLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 855. 
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organization provides for the Committee to take 
its place with other agencies that have been 
brought together in the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration to further American 
Services overseas. 


umanitarian 


The following registrations, active as of June 
30, 1953, in the Department of State, were trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Operations Administration 
effective July 1, 1953: 


Agency Registered 
Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc . . Apr. 17, 1952 


American Baptist Relief ........ Jan. 19, 1948 
American Committee for Resettlement of 

Polish Displaced Persons. .... . Sept. 20, 1949 
American Federation of International In- 

SS ate: a Ske BO ee le ke Oct. 19, 1950 
American Friends of Austrian Children. . Oct. 1, 1949 
American Friends of Russian Freedom . . Dec. 19, 1952 
American Friends Service Committee .. Nov. 9, 1939 
American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees. July 1, 1948 
American Hungarian Relief. . .... . Jan. 25, 1945 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 

Ss ia ame od: @ wig Sept. 29, 1939 
American-Korean Foundation. ..... Jan. 23, 1953 
American Middle East Relief . ..... Nov. 9, 1948 
American National Committee to Aid 

Homeless Armenians. ....... July 1, 1948 
American Ort Federation ....... Sept. 15, 1944 
American Relief for Korea ..... .. Sept. 2, 1951 
American Relief for Poland. ...... Sept. 15, 1939 
American Relief to Austria. .... . . duly 1, 1949 
Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Com- 

tert Got. <lwia. & ims a 6 0" % Oct, 16, 1951 
Brethren Service Commission. ..... Jan. 14, 1944 
Church World Service ......... May 15, 1946 
Committee on Christian Science Wartime 

Activities of the Mother Church. . . Apr. 25, 1940 
Congregational Christian Service Commit- 

oe - Breda es Bs os May 16, 1945 


e 
Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere, Inc. (CARE). ..... Feb. 2, 1947 
Council of Relief Agencies Licensed for 


Operation in Germany (Cratoa) .. Feb. 19, 1946 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. . Sept. 21, 1939 
Greek War Relief Association. . .... Nov. 18, 1941 
a ek eis on lg ppl ans ie Nov. 15, 1939 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 


ae a eee ar. 25, 1943 
International Rescue Committee, Inc . . May 26, 1942 
International Social Service—American 

ED oe ag ee ee ee kp. he ere Jan. 1, 1952 
Iran Foundation, Inc.......... Mar. 3, 1950 
Little House of Saint-Pantaleon .... Nov. 1, 1951 
Lutheran World Relief. . ....... Nov. 15, 1945 
Mennonite Central Committee. ..... Feb. 13, 1940 
National Cro Community Service Commit- 

ES Rad: BE Aa Si eee Aug. 1, 1950 
Near East Foundation. ........ Nov. 28, 1940 
Polish Immigration Committee... .. Feb. 14, 1952 
ey a I os kg et ot te 8 Nov. 27, 1939 
Resettlement Service—National Lutheran 

SRE nS Pe Se eee June 15, 1949 
Russian Children’s Welfare Society. . . . Sept. 29, 1939 
Salvation Army, National Headquarters. . May 23, 1940 
Save the Children Federation. ..... Sept. 8, 1939 


Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe. Nov. 12, 1946 
Serbian National Defense Council, Division 


of Displaced Persons. ....... Nov. 9, 1950 
The Federation of Russian Charitable Or- 

ganizations of the United States. . . Sept. 19, 1950 
yp BO ae eee Oct. 17, 1939 
Unitarian Service Committee. ..... May 23, 1940 
United Friends of Needy and Displaced 

People of Yugoslavia. ....... Nov. 1, 1950 
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Agency Registered 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America. Apr. 15, 1944 


United Service for New Americans. . . . Oct. 16, 1950 
United States Book Exchange. .... . June 1, 1950 
United Ukrainian American Relief Com- 

Pee Ch ear ay eer a ye eT Sept. 21, 1945 
War Relief Services—National Catholic 

Welfare Conference ........ Apr. 28, 1943 
World University Service. ....... May 4, 1943 
Y. W. C. A. World Emergency Fund. . . Jan. 1, 1944 

Affiliated agencies Registered 

American Foundation for Overseas Blind. Jan. 1, 1949 
Universalist Service Committee. .... Jan. 13, 1950 


@ Mr. Ringland, author of the above article, a 
retired foreign affairs officer, has served as Adviser, 
Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Economic Affairs, and ex officio 
Executive Director of the Advisory Committee 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, Department of State; 
with the American Relief Administration under 
Herbert Hoover, as Chief of Mission in Czecho- 
slovakia, and as the Administration’s Adviser to 
the American High Commissioner, Turkey, and to 
the League of Nations, Geneva, in the evacuation 
of Russian refugees following World War J. 


U.S. Not To Sign Tin Agreement 


Press release 115 dated March 5 


The State Department on March 5 informed 
the other governments particularly interested in 
tin of the decision of the U.S. Government to hold 
off the market excess tin stocks it holds and ex- 
pects to acquire and also announced the decision 
of the United States not to sign the International 
Tin Agreement drawn up at Geneva in December 
1953.1 It made clear that the United States did 
not obiect if other countries decided to bring the 
agreement into force. The United States is not 
a tin-producing country. 

In announcing its decision not to sign the agree- 
ment, the United States made clear that it was 
aware of the importance attached to the agree- 
ment by other governments. Since the agreement 
can come into force and can be operated without 
U. S. participation, the State Department said it 
did not anticipate that the United States decision 
would prevent the agreement from becoming effec- 
tive and made clear that the United States would 
not object if other governments decided that this 
was in their interest. 

The Department explained that under the de- 
cision not to dispose of the excess tin stocks held 
or to be acquired by the U.S. Government these 
stocks would be held in insulation. Withdrawals 
could be made only at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, as in the case of regular stockpile materials. 





*For an article on the International Tin Agreement 
of 1953, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1954, p. 239. 
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The countries which participated in the draft- 
ing of the International Tin Agreement, in addi- 
tion to the United States, were Indonesia, Bolivia, 
Belgium, Thailand, Netherlands, India, Canada, 
Australia, Italy, Germany, Japan, France, and 
the United Kingdom. 


Policy on Wool Imports 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated March 4 


On July 9, 1953, on the advice of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 1 requested the United States 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation, under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to 
determine the effect of imports of certain varieties 
of sheep’s wool on the operation of the domestic 
price-support program for wool. 

I now have the report ? of the Tariff Commission, 
in which a majority of its members recommend the 
imposition of certain fees on imports of wool in 
addition to the prevailing duties. 

At the same time as the Tariff Commission in- 
quiry was initiated, I requested the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a comprehensive study of the 
domestic factors which have contributed to the 
decline in sheep numbers and wool production in 
the United States, with a view toward the develop- 
ment of a sound and prosperous domestic wool in- 
ome consistent with an expanding international 
trade.* 

On the basis of this study, which was carefully 
analyzed and discussed by the interested agencies 
of the executive branch, I determined that domes- 
tic wool growers required continued price or in- 
come assistance in a more effective form than is 
now provided. I accepted the principal recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
provide for government assistance to growers 
under an incentive payment plan during periods 
when wool prices are below the desired support 
level. 

These recommendations have been submitted to 
the Congress. Hearings have been held before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and a bill embodying these recommendations 
has been approved by that Committee. The en- 
actment of this program by the Congress would 
eliminate the necessity for an increase in import 
fees or other limitations on wool imports, a course 
of action which I do not believe would best serve 
either the wool-growing industry or the national 








* ButteTin of Aug. 10, 1953, p. 185. 

? Copies of the report may be obtained from the United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 10, 1953, p. 186. 
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interest. I am confident that this new program 
will appreciably contribute to the achievement of 
a sound and prosperous domestic wool industry, 
an essential component of a healthy overall econ- 
omy and a strong defense. 


In view of the fact that the administration’s 
new wool program is specifically designed to help 
remedy those conditions which prompted the 
Tariff Commission’s investigation, I am taking no 
action on the Commission’s Report. 


Peaceful Change Through the United Nations 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs* 


This afternoon I should like to share with you 
a few thoughts on the opportunities that the 
United Nations offers for bringing about peaceful 
change in the world today. 

Change is the law of life—of international life 
as well as national. The task of the statesman 
is to try to create conditions in which changes will 
take place in a peaceful and orderly manner. If 
such international changes—political, economic, 
and social—cannot be made peacefully, the peace 
that may seem to exist may turn out to be only 
temporary and illusory. 

In a dynamic society in which the atom can 
bring either unimagined benefits or awesome de- 
struction, the process of peaceful change becomes 
more than simply desirable. It becomes an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Let no one underestimate the difficulties of 
bringing about changes on the international scene 
in a peaceful manner. In our own domestic so- 
ciety we have achieved the necessary community 
of interest, the common concept of justice, and the 
accepted institutions which enable us after 165 
years to make adjustments without resort to phys- 
ical violence. 

But what of relations among nations? Here 
opinions are considerably more diversified and 
sem and the area of common agreement rela- 
tively restricted. Standards of justice differ. 
That is why adjustments of relations among na- 
tions are considerably slower and more difficult to 
achieve. 

The history of the League of Nations is in part 
a history of the failure to reach agreement on the 
changes needed to insure peace. Some of the 





' Address made before the Conference on United States 
Responsibility for World Leadership in 1954 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Mar. 1 (press release 100). 
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major powers insisted on blindly maintaining the 
status quo. League procedures did not sufficiently 
facilitate accommodation to the forces of change. 
All this helped to develop a situation in various 
countries where advocates of violence supplanted 
the more moderate elements who sought unsuc- 
cessfully to achieve their objectives by peaceful 
means. 

The procedures of the League could have been 
made to work if there had been a will and deter- 
mination by all its members to make them work. 
In addition, after World War I, the American 
people, who even then possessed a preponderant 
power in the world, were not yet ready to assume 
responsibilities for world leadership. We did not 
aa the eye of Nations. We thought we could 

e an oasis of prosperity in a world of misery. We 
did not see the full implication for the rest of the 
world of revolutionary communism as directed 
from the Kremlin. 


Awakened American Leadership 


The American people have acted differently 
since World War II. There is greater recogni- 
tion than ever before that peace is not a static 
condition of the world, but can be, and must be, a 
condition of dynamic adjustment to ever-chang- 
ing circumstances. 

We now comprehend as never before our re- 
sponsibility in the world. We have taken leader- 
ship in creating the United Nations and we have 
since played an active part in that organization, 
as well as in its specialized agencies. We have 
joined in major collective security arrangements 
within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter. 
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It is well that we have done this, for World 
War II left in almost every corner of the earth 
destruction, discontent, and the drive of new 
restive forces. 

Entirely outside the framework of the cold war, 
tensions have arisen from the urge for national 
self-expression. People in many dependent or 
colonial areas want self-government or independ- 
ence. They want an improved standard of living. 
They want increased respect for the dignity of the 
human person and protection of fundamental 
freedoms. Many want these things today, not in 
some indefinite tomorrow. 

Moreover, Soviet aggressive policies have in- 
flicted new wounds while leaving old wounds to 
fester. These developments growing out of the 
cold war and the drive for national self-expression 
place a great strain upon the United Nations and 
upon the United States and the other leaders of 
the free world. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the United 
Nations has already demonstrated that it is a flex- 
ible political instrument with a capacity to adjust 
to changing situations, including the cold war, 
not adequately foreseen at San Francisco when the 
charter was framed. Its flexibility is indicated in 
the charter provisions taking account of the need 
for yonutdl shaman and actively mange the 
orderly progress toward the goals set forth in the 
charter. A key provision, article 14, provides for 
General Assembly recommendations to adjust 
peacefully any situation, regardless of origin. 
This article was described by the late Senator 
Vandenberg as “the only way to escape freezing 
a status quo and denying any escape from errors 
made in deelions during the war and at the peace 
table—denying any escape except by the very 
armed revolt which we are sworn to resist.” 

The United States along with other free-world 
members has made a major effort to prevent the 
“freezing” of the status quo. A perusal of the 
broad agenda of a typical session of the General 
Assembly shows the desire on the part of the vast 
majority of the members to insure the effective 
use of the charter provisions on peaceful change. 
The growing importance of the General Assembly 
is, in fact, a reflection of the constant effort of the 
members to cope with the problems of peaceful 
adjustment. 


The Korean Problem 


The difficulties in the process of peaceful change 
find dramatic as well as painful illustration in the 
handling of the Korean question since World 
War II. 

The Cairo Declaration of 1943 called for a free 
and independent Korea. After 40 years of Japa- 
nese rule, the establishment of Korea as an inde- 
pendent state represented a formidable task, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. But the 
difficulties were increased immeesurably by the 
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Soviet refusal to withdraw their control over 
North Korea. 

The Soviet Union blocked the peaceful unifica- 
tion of Korea throughout the protracted and 
frustrating bilateral negotiations with the United 
States. The United States then brought the 
problem to the United Nations in the hope that 
progress could be made in fulfilling the promises 
of the Cairo Declaration. We took this step even 
though the United Nations had not been expected 
by its founders to be burdened with the problems 
resulting from World War II. 

The General Assembly rose to the occasion. It 

developed a plan to achieve unification on a fair 
basis. Unfortunately, the Soviet Union ap- 
proached this plan with the same ruthlessness as 
it used to subvert the government of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948. It continued its iron control over 
the North Korean puppet government. The Re- 
— of Korea, on the other hand, was estab- 
ished as a free and independent government 
under free elections observed by the United Na- 
tions. Soviet obstructionism culminated in the 
Communist aggression of 1950, a clear rejection 
of the principles of peaceful change. 

In throwing back the Communist aggression, 
the United Nations has once more reestablished 
conditions whereby peaceful change can be at- 
tempted. A political conference on Korea is 
shortly to be convened in Geneva. This will give 
us a new opportunity to complete the job we 
started at Cairo of reestablishing the independence 
of all of Korea. In setting up this conference, 
the Western Foreign Ministers at Berlin were 
guided by the terms of the General Assembly 
resolutions in August 1953.2 It is the type of 
Korean political conference which we have been 
trying to set up under article 60 of the Armistice 
Agreement. At the conference, the United States 
and other United Nations members with troops in 
Korea will be represented. The conference in- 
cludes the Soviet Union as a participant fully 
bound by the conference decisions. The Chinese 
Communists and the North Korean Communists 
will of necessity participate since no settlement is 
possible without their agreement. But they will 
be there as aggressors. They are not included 
among the sponsoring powers, and it is specifi- 
cally agreed that no question of recognition is in- 
volved. Secretary-General Hammarskjold has 
aptly hailed the agreement reached at Berlin as 
“a great step forward for the aims of the U.N.” 
outta a conference inside the U.N. orbit.” 

We have thus made a new start toward negoti- 
ating a peaceful settlement for Korea. The Com- 
munists, faced with a strong free world position, 
have once more accepted a position they flatly re- 
jected for months. But there is still much distance 
to travel before we reach the goal of peaceful 
unification of Korea. 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
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The Uniting for Peace Resolution 


Korea—the acid test—proved that had there not 
been provision for collective action against aggres- 
sion, the charter concept of peaceful change would 
have been meaningless. Therefore, following the 
Korean aggression, the Uniting for Peace Reso- 
lution * developed new procedures to deal in the 
future with threats to the peace where Security 
Council action was impossible because of the veto. 
These procedures as the United Nations to 
prepare in advance for dealing with active and 
potential breaches of the peace, and to deal with 
them flexibly. Possibly a more important conse- 
quence of the Uniting for Peace Resolution is that 
it acts as a psychological deterrent to the potential 
aggressor, influencing it to accept procedures for 
peaceful change. 

The United Nations as an instrument of peace- 
ful change also encourages orderly progress to- 
ward self-government or independence, and strives 
to develop higher living standards, and to broaden 
human rights. 

The United Nations Charter provides the means 
to channel into a constructive pattern the drive 
for national independence whose pent-up emo- 
tions were released so violently in the immediate 
peruse period. In the past 8 years, over 600 mil- 
ion people have achieved independence, many 
under the direct auspices of the United Nations. 
In Indonesia and Israel, the United Nations cut 
short the violent phase of the struggles for inde- 
pendence and shepherded these countries to full 
recognition as United Nations members. In other 
areas, the moral force of the charter has acted as 
a spur to hasten the grant of independence. Many 
other areas are continuing to progress toward a 
fuller measure of self-government under the aegis 
of the United Nations. 

United Nations activity in the field of dependent 
peoples quite naturally often raises the question 
of whether the availability of the United Nations 
as a forum does not actually encourage more ex- 
treme demands for immediate self-rule. This may 
sometimes be the case. More often, however— 
and this is our goal in all cases—the United Na- 
tions acts as a constructive influence upon na- 
tionalistic forces which might otherwise erupt in 
a violent manner. 

Irresponsible acts by terrorists, such as regret- 
tably occurred only a few hours ago when several 
Congressmen were wounded on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, are as inexcusable as 
they aredeplorable. I know that you all join with 
me in expressing our sense of shock at this act and 
our feelings of deepest sympathy for the victims 
of this tragedy. 

I come now to one of the most important 
factors in promoting peaceful change—the United 
Nations effort to improve conditions of living in 
areas needing help. This is a challenge to all of 


* Ibid., Nov. 20, 1950, p. 823. 
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us. Failure to make progress here breeds dis- 
content and instability and even on occasion vio- 
lence. 

On many fronts and in many countries United 
Nations agencies are actively at work to help the 
ae of those countries to improve their own 

iving conditions. The technical-assistance proj- 

ects of the United Nations are playing a key role: 
to increase the productivity of the land, to bring 
new standards of health and physical well-being, 
to break down the walls of ignorance and super- 
stition, to begin little by little the promotion of 
industry and trade. Already we can see some 
marked and lasting gains. But chiefly we must 
regard these as first steps in a long-range invest- 
ment which the future will make increasingly pro- 
ductive. 

The successful efforts of the specialized agencies 
hint at what economic gains can be expected from 
United Nations programs. The World Bank has 
lent almost 2 billion dollars to 32 countries and 
territories since it began operations. A typical 
project is a new power plant, financed by the Bank, 
which is being opened in San Salvador. This 
power plant will double the country’s electric- 
power supply, feed power to new industries, make 
possible the pumping of water for farm irrigation, 
and bring lighting to homes and schools which 
have never known an electric bulb. 

Or, take the recent World Bank loan of 714 
million dollars to India to help in the reclama- 
tion of well over a million acres devastated by a 
crop strangling weed. When this project is com- 
pleted, the reclaimed area will produce an esti- 
mated one-half million additional tons of wheat 
each year which would cost the equivalent of 35 
million dollars annually to import. 

There are other significant results from the 
work of the specialized agencies. For instance, 
an Fao program costing $40,000 to stimulate use 
of hybrid seed added 24 million dollars to the value 
of the European corn crop in 1952. By bringing 
malaria under control in Asia, Wxo has opened 
up previously uninhabitable areas to immigration 
and production. 

These programs are sometimes criticized as being 
too limited and there is constant pressure for more 
ambitious programs. President Eisenhower, as 
you know, is keenly aware of the need for eco- 
nomic advances. In his April 16 speech, he set 
forth a pledge to devote to economic development 
a part of the funds which might be saved through 
disarmament.* Last December, the President, re- 
alizing the potential benefits to be derived from 
the oe, use of atomic energy, made his 
now world-acclaimed proposal to the General 
Assembly.® 

When we speak of peaceful change, we also in- 
clude the gradual and progressive realization of 
the United Nations. 


‘ Tbid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
* Tbid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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These goals have a high place in the charter and 
were articulated in greater detail in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This declaration 
is, in the words of President Eisenhower, “ a sig- 
nificant beacon in the steady march toward achiev- 
ing human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all.”*® Since the establishment of these goals, 
much time and effort has been expended on the 
drafting of covenants on human rights. How- 
ever, we now believe that the goals of the charter 
are more likely to be alienaull by a human rights 
action program which strives to put into practice 
the principles of the Universal Declaration. We 
have proposed such a program and it will soon 
be considered by the Human Rights Commission 
now meeting in New York. 


Charter Review 


I have spoken of the creditable record of the 
United Nations as an instrument of peaceful 
change. It still has untapped potentialities for 
the future. It is in this perspective that we must 
look at the forthcoming review of the charter. 
We want to explore, with your help, whether or 
not changes can be made in the charter which will 
further advance its purposes and principles. At 
the same time, the history of the last 8 years dem- 
onstrates that many changes can be achieved by 
new procedures which are already within the 
scope of the present charter. 

As the preparations for charter review get un- 
der way, it is pertinent to take account of the fears 
some hold that the Charter Review Conference 
may undermine or even destroy the United 
Nations. 

The process of charter review should not be 
feared. As Secretary Dulles recently told the 
Senate Subcommittee on Charter Review: ' 


“The Executive approaches this conference with 
an awareness of the desirability of perfecting the 
Charter, but also with a determination not to lose 
the good that is in the search for something better.” 


Charter review offers us singular opportunities 
to build for the future. A sober and thoughtful 
reexamination can stimulate us to find ways of 
doing better those things that need doing. This 
afternoon, I have touched upon how the United 
Nations has attempted to fulfill the late Senator 
Vandenberg’s desire to make the United Nations 
an instrument for peaceful change. Perhaps these 
reflections upon the record of the past 8 years will 
stimulate consideration of the means for better 
carrying out the process of future peaceful change, 
so essential to this atomic era. 

The road ahead is not an easy one. But I think 
our consideration of the future of the United Na- 


* Tbid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 580. 
" Ibid., Feb. 1, 1954, p. 170. 
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tions can be fruitful if we recall the words of 
Secretary Dulles: 


“TI believe that it lies within our power to ad- 
vance the great objective of the United Nations 
provided we are patient, resourceful, and resolute, 
and inspired by faith that man has the capacity to 
overcome evil with good.” 


Korean Political Conference 
Press release 103 dated March 2 


Following is the text of a letter from Ambassa- 
dor Arthur H. Dean to Secretary Dulles, together 
with Acting Secretary Smith’s reply: 


Letter from Ambassor Dean 


Fepsruary 26, 1954 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Since the end of July 
last I have had the privilege of working with the 
President and with you on various matters in re- 
lation to the Korean Armistice, have made two 
trips to Korea as well as numerous trips to Wash- 
ington and spent eight weeks at Panmunjom on 
preliminary talks. 

While in Korea I had many talks with President 
Rhee and his cabinet and with General Thimayya 
and other members of the Nnrc in connection with 
effecting the release of nonrepatriated prisoners. 

Ever since my return from Korea I have been 
prepared, on a moment’s notice, to return to Pan- 
munjom to resume the preliminary talks and con- 
sequently have been unable to make any definitive 
professional engagements. As I said to you last 
August, when you were kind enough to ask me to 
be your Deputy at the forthcoming Political Con- 
ference on Korea, then scheduled to start on Octo- 
ber 28, 1953, I had committed myself to court en- 
gagements which would not permit me to continue 
actively on the conference work beyond March, or 
at the outside, April 1954. It was then believed 
that the Political Conference would be over by this 
time. 

I shall, of course, be glad to continue to study 
various bases for effective and lasting peace in 
Asia and to aid the free peoples there to make an 
effective fight against Communism and to be avail- 
able for consultation from time to time on matters 
relating to the forthcoming conference as you and 
the Department may wish, but I regret, for the 
reasons set forth above, that it will not be ible 
for me to be abroad for several months at the time 
of the Geneva Conference, which will not begin 
until the end of April. 


1 For an address by Ambassador Dean reviewing the at- 
tempted negotiations at Panmunjom, see BULLETIN of Jan. 
4, 1954, p. 15. 
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With many thanks for this opportunity to be of 
yublic service and with renewed expressions of my 
1igh esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Arruour H. Dean 


The Honorable 
Joun Foster Dvutzezs, 
Secretary of State. 


Letter from Mr. Smith 
Marcu 1, 1954. 
Dear Mr. Dean: Regarding your letter of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1954, addressed to Secretary Dulles, all 
of us are greatly disappointed that the Korean 
Political Conference has been so long postponed 
that it has made it impossible for you to serve as 
the President and the Secretary had originally 
ee me It will, however, be very useful and 
1ighly a ae if, as you indicate, you will con- 
tinue to be available on a consultant basis to help 
us here in Washington in connection with the 
Korean Political Conference, which is presently 
expected to convene on April 26 at Geneva. 
he work which you did as personal Ambassa- 


Faith in the Future of China 


by Walter 8. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs ' 


We have come here today to take part in a 
notable occasion. Two destroyers of the United 
States Reserve Fleet are to be turned over on loan 
to the Republic of China under an authorization 
by the United States Congress. Such an event is 
not of everyday occurrence among the powers of 
this world. In participating in the ceremonies 
formalizing the transfer, I am representing the 
Secretary of State of the United States. There 
stands before me, to receive the vessels on behalf 
of his Government, the Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
China. There is every reason for solemnity. 

However, in looking forward to these observ- 
ances, I have had in the forefront of my mind the 
image of the Chief of State of the Republic of 
China—a picture of him not only as the austere, 
uniformed leader depicted in the lithographs that 
have had a place of honor on the walls of so many 


Chinese homes and shops, but as the warm and 


* Address made on the occasion of the transfer of two 
U.S. destroyers to the Republic of China, at Charleston, 
S. C., on Feb. 26 (press release 95 dated Feb. 25). 
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dor for the President in the preliminary work at 
Panmunjom constitutes a splendid chapter in 
American diplomatic annals. You dealt with the 
Communists there in a way which was vigorous 
and jealous of the dignity and honor of the United 
States. 

Your contacts with President Syngman Rhee of 
the Republic of Korea, the Neutral Commission, 
and with General Thimayya, have materially con- 
tributed in the general opinion to the prompt 
release of the prisoners of war on January 22. 

You have gained, I am sure, the confidence of 
the nations which fought on the United Nations 
side, as om amy 8 by the group of seventeen who 
have met here and in New York, and with whom 
you have been frequently associated. 

I am writing this letter in the absence of Secre- 
tary Dulles, who, as you know, is in Caracas. 

Sincerely, 
Watrer Bepect Smiru 
Acting Secretary 
The Honorable 
Artuour H. Dean, 
Department of State, 
Washington. 


very real human figure with whom I have spent 
so many memorable hours in the past. Then too, 
the Chinese Ambassador who is here with me, 
Wellington Koo, is an old friend. It is impossible 
for me to act as if I were addressing strangers. 
What is taking place here is, as it were, within the 
family. You will look to me in vain, therefore, for 
those high-pitched, majestic cries that might be 
—— to resound when an eagle and a dragon 
hold converse. What I have to say is nothin 
more than you would expect to hear between old 
friends—friends. who, as a matter of fact, need to 
say very little to each other because so much is 
understood between them. 

The spirit of this occasion is a familiar one to us. 
The Chinese and Americans are used to giving 
each other things. It began many years ago. One 
of our writers in New England, speaking of those 
days, has told us of the satisfaction with which he 
reflected that ice had been taken from his little 
pond, by clipper ship, to cool the drink of a Chi- 
nese philosopher. Philosophy and the artistic 
masterpieces of.a great culture have been among 
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the many treasures brought back from China by 
traders to enrich our lives, in exchange for Amer- 
ican machinery and manufactured goods and 
Western ideas. Our two peoples have also become 
accustomed to the sort of exchange that is taking 

lace today. It has become habitual for us each to 
end the other those facilities which each can spare 
and which the other needs for the common defense. 
You have given us landing fields, buildings, roads, 
and hospitality. We have given you guns, planes, 
and vessels of war. 


Mutual Interest in Pacific Security 


The historic association between China and the 
United States reflects an appreciation by both 
countries of their community of interests. I 
should not be a proper official of the Department 
of State if I did not direct attention to that fact. 
And the community of interests between us is im- 
pelling. Danger has generally come to China 
from the landward side, from the north and west. 
Danger has generally come to the United States 
from the Atlantic side, from the east. China and 
the United States have thus both had the keenest 
interest in preserving the security and peace of the 
Pacific so that each could concentrate on defend- 
ing itself where it was most exposed. Each coun- 
try has had an instinctive realization of the im- 
portance to it of the other, and of their common 
need to be able to stand back to back, as it were, 
for each to have the comfort of knowing that it 
was secure on one side at least. 

Both countries have been alert to the threat that 
would be posed by the intrusion between them of 
any kind of aggressive imperialism. Even if the 
Chinese and American peoples had no regard for 
each other, as peoples, they would still inevitably 
be drawn together by their common vital inter- 
est in the security of the Pacific. Whenever there 
are signs in either country of lack of appreciation 
of this interdependence, the danger signals are up. 
Neither country can afford to relax if the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the other is not secure. 
Today mainland China is oriented toward China’s 
greatest enemy and away from its traditional 
source of support. Those who are responsible for 
this unnatural and tragic situation have demon- 
strated in this, as in so many other ways, their 
disregard of China’s interests. It is not remark- 
able that having determined upon the subordina- 
tion of China’s welfare and independence to a for- 
eign ideology, they should at the same time have 
chosen in their propaganda to portray the United 
States as the most implacable enemy of their 
designs. 

I wish I could say that our support of China’s 
independence had always been as concrete and as 
forward as circumstances required. For long 
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years, China sustained alone the trials of the 
Japanese invasion. Our refusal to accept Japa- 
nese control of China was a major motivating 
factor in the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
but it required the shock of that attack to arouse 
the American people to determined and effective 
counteraction. Before then, the free world, while 
sympathizing with China, had been restrained 
from effective intervention in the war by lack of 
unity and purpose. 

The costs of the war with Japan not only caused 
grievous setbacks to the hopes and accomplish- 
ments to which the revolutionary movement under 
Chiang Kai-shek in the 1920’s had given rise. The 
war also left China shaken and weakened and ill- 
prepared to cope with the blow in the back that 
followed hard upon the end of that war. Once 
more catastrophe engulfed China while, despite 
the deep concern of the American people, the 
United States failed to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of events until it was itself involved 
militarily in the consequences—this time, by an 
attack on the Republic of Korea ordered by the 
mentor of the regime that had gained control of 
mainland China. 

The events of the 1930’s and 1940's are past. 
What is important now is that we apply in 
the present and future the lessons the past has 
taught us. 

I have been ee so far of the strategical 
considerations that draw our two countries to- 
gether. But the truth is that when we think of 
the Chinese we think only secondarily of strategy. 
We think first of friendship. It has fen our good 
fortune that the people with whom we have always 
recognized we must cooperate from necessity 
should have been a people with whom we would 
have wished to cooperate from choice. 


U. S. Admiration for Chinese 


It is striking that the oldest and the youngest 
of the great powers should have found so much 
in common. It would be easy for me to explain 
our admiration for the Chinese in terms of the 
staggering achievements of 4,000 years of Chinese 
culture. This would, however, claim a rather 
more intensive knowledge of Chinese history than 
most of us Americans possess. The fact of the 
matter is that we like the Chinese because of what 
they are as human beings. We like their quick 
friendliness of response, their warm hospitality, 
their meticulous courtesy, their conviviality and 
sense of humor. We like them because they are 
loyal to their friends and devoted to their families, 
because they are pragmatic and realistic, because 
they live in the present and believe in improving 
it by dint of hard work—qualities that perhaps 
we share. And we admire them without reserva- 
tion for those qualities that we have not—I am 
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glad to say—so far been called upon to demon- 
strate under odds as heavy as those the Chinese 
themselves have had to face: courage, hardihood, 
endurance. 

Our two peoples, I believe, want the same kind 
of world—a world in which there will be a mini- 
mum of strutting authority, a world in which or- 
dinary human beings will be left alone to earn 
their livelihood, to cultivate their gardens, to en- 
joy their homes and their children and not be 

ullied or robbed in the name of any high-sound- 
ing rhetoric. 


American Hopes for China 


It is for all these reasons that no wish is closer 
to the heart of the American people than that 
China shall be herself again. It is in witness of 
that hope that two American destroyers today 
are being transferred to the Chinese flag. These 
vessels are symbols of our abiding faith in China 
and of our conviction that China will again, as 
always in the past, prove stronger than the alien 
intruder. We believe these ships will contribute 
to bringing nearer the day when China will again 
belong unreservedly to the Chinese. In passing 
to the command of the Republic of China, they 
go to strengthen a government that is at once a 
symbol and a fruit of the inextinguishable Chinese 
spirit. 

"acai: 14,000 Chinese prisoners of war in 
Korea, by choosing to forsake the ties of family 
and community in order to live under a truly 
Chinese flag, exposed the fraudulence of the claims 
of the authorities in Peiping to speak with the 
voice of China. The passionate determination of 
so many soldiers from their command not to re- 
turn to Communist rule clearly came as a great 
shock to those authorities. It did not surprise 
us in the least. There has never been any ques- 
tion in our minds as to how the Chinese people 
would choose if given the choice between a govern- 
ment rooted in Chinese traditions and one that 
has made of China a handmaiden of an alien im- 

rialism. It is because of what we know of the 

hinese people’s ability to endure the most malig- 
nant fortune without being crushed by it or sur- 
rendering to it that we have no doubt of the out- 
come of China’s resent travail. 

Mr. Ambassador, the missions that lie ahead 
for the Hanyang and the Loyang, as these ships 
are to be called, and their officers and men, are 
important ones: to strengthen the defense of the 
Pacific, upon which our nations jointly front, co- 
operating with our own Seventh Fleet, and to 
represent and defend the cause of China’s free- 
dom. These are tasks worthy of the names of 
the ancient and historic cities these ships will 
bear. They are tasks worthy of the great naval 
tradition in which these ships were first manned. 

We are confident that China has chosen well 
in selecting you, the officers and men of the Han- 
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yang and Loyang, to take these ships to their duty 
stations and to man them in the carrying out of 
their responsibilities. We feel sure that you take 
with you more than the technical skills you have 
acquired in your brief months of training at Nor- 
folk. We believe you will take with you firsthand 
knowledge of the esteem, good will, and lasting 
friendship that our people feel for yours. 

We wish you Godspeed and success in all your 
undertakings. 


Military Aid for Pakistan 


White House press release dated February 25 


Following are (1) the tewt of a letter from 
President Kisenhower delivered to Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru of India by Ambassador 
George V. Allen on February 24 and (2) a related 
statement by the President: 


LETTER TO PRIME MINISTER NEHRU 


Dear Mr. Prime Mrnister: I send you this per- 
sonal message because I want you to know about 
my decision to extend military aid to Pakistan 
before it is public knowledge and also because 
I want you to know directly from me that this 
step does not in any way affect the friendship 
we feel for India. Quite the contrary. We will 
continually strive to strengthen the warm and 
enduring friendship between our two countries. 

Our two Governments have agreed that our 
desires for peace are in accord. It has also been 
understood that if our interpretation of existing 
circumstances and our belief in how to achieve 
our goals differ, it is the right and duty of sov- 
ereign nations to make their own decisions. Hav- 
ing studied long and carefully the problem of 
opposing possible aggression in the Middle East, 
I believe that consultation between Pakistan and 
Turkey about security problems will serve the 
interests not only of Pakistan and Turkey but 
also of the whole free world.t’ Improvement in 
Pakistan’s defensive capability will also serve these 
interests and it is for this reason that our aid will 
be given. This Government’s views on this sub- 
ject are elaborated in a public statement I will 
release, a copy of which Ambassador Allen will 
give you. 

What we are proposing to do, and what Pakistan 


is agreeing to, is not directed in any way against 


*For an earlier statement regarding the consultation 
between Pakistan and Turkey, see BuLLerIn of Mar. 1, 
1954, p. 327. , 
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India. And I am confirming 4 ree that if our 
aid to any country, including Pakistan, is misused 
and directed against another in aggression I will 
undertake immediately, in accordance with my 
constitutional authority, appropriate action bot 
within and without the UN to thwart such ag- 

ression. I believe that the Pakistan-Turkey col- 
aboration agreement which is being discussed is 
sound evidence of the defensive purposes which 
both countries have in mind. 

I know that you and your Government are 
keenly aware of the need for economic progress 
as a prime requisite for stability and strength. 
This Government has extended assistance to India 
in recognition of this fact, and I am recommending 
to Congress a continuation of economic and tech- 
nical aid for this reason. We also believe it in the 
interest of the free world that India have a strong 
military defense capability and have admired the 
effective way your Government has administered 
your military establishment. If your Govern- 
ment should conclude that circumstances require 
military aid of a type contemplated by our mutual 
security legislation, please be assured that your 
request would receive my most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

I regret that there has been such widespread 
and unfounded speculation on this subject. Now 
that the facts are known, I hope that the real 
import of our decision will be understood. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. E1seENHOWER 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


On February 19th, Turkey and Pakistan an- 
nounced their intention to study methods of 
achieving closer collaboration on various matters 
including means designed towards strengthenin 
peace and security. This Government welcom 
this move and called it a constructive step towards 
better ensuring the security of the whole area of 
the Middle East. The Government of Pakistan 
has now asked the United States to grant military 
assistance. 

I have said repeatedly that regional groupings 
to ensure security against aggression constitute the 
most effective means to assure survival and prog- 
ress. No nation can stand alone today. My 
report to the Congress on June 30, 1953 stated 
that we should strengthen efforts towards regional 
political, military and economic integration. I, 
therefore, under the authority granted by the Con- 
gress, am glad to comply with Pakistan’s request, 
subject to the negotiation of the required Mpap 
agreement. 

This Government has been gravely concerned 
over the weakness of defensive capabilities in the 
Middle East. It was for the purpose of helping 
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to increase the defense potential in this area that 
Congress in its last session appropriated funds to 
be used to assist those nations in the area which 
desired such assistance, which would pledge their 
willingness to promote ‘ntematinnl ace and 
security within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, and which would take effective collective 
measures to prevent and remove threats to peace. 

Let me make it clear that we shall be guided by 
the stated purposes and requirements of the 
mutual security legislation. Those include specifi- 
cally the provision that equipment, materials or 
services provided will be used solely to maintain 
the recipient country’s internal security and for 
its legitimate self defense, or to permit it to par- 
ticipate in the defense of the area of which it is a 
part. Any recipient country also must undertake 
that it will not engage in any act of aggression 
against any other nation. ese undertakings 
afford adequate assurance to all nations, regard- 
less of their political orientation and whatever 
their international policies may be, that the arms 
the United States provides for the defense of the 
free world will in no way threaten their own secu- 
rity. I can say that if our aid to any country, 
including Pakistan, is misused and directed 
against another in aggression I will undertake 
immediately, in accordance with my constitutional 
authority, appropriate action both within and 
without the UN to thwart such aggression. I 
would also consult with the Congress on further 
steps. 

The United States earnestly desires that there 
be increased stability and strength in the Middle 
East, as it has desired this same thing in other 
parts of the free world. It believes that the 
aspirations of the peoples in this area for main- 
taining and developing their way of life and for 
realizing the social advances close to their hearts 
will be best served by strength to deter aggression 
and to reduce the fear of aggression. The United 
States is prepared to help in this endeavor, if its 
help is wanted. 


Appointment to International 
Claims Commission 


The White House on March 4 announced the 
appointment of Henry J. Clay as Acting Member 
and Acting Chairman of the International Claims 
Commission. 





Correction 


BuLLetTin of February 22, 1954, page 269, second 
column: The last line of paragraph numbered 7 
should read “collective security in Europe.” 
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The Significance of the Berlin Conference 


by Walter P. McConaughy 
Director of the Office of Chinese Affairs * 


After 314 weeks of arduous activity at Berlin it 
is good to be able to talk in the relaxed and sym- 

athetic atmosphere of this forum about what 
be ned at Berlin and what it signifies for us. 

e topics discussed at Berlin ranged far and 
wide. One verse of a ditty current at the Con- 
ference which was attributed to an “obscure mem- 
ber of the British delegation” went this way, to the 
tune of “Lili Marlene”: 


Please, Mr. Ministers, can’t we leave the rest? 

We've polished off Albania and now we’re on Trieste ; 

We have discussed the munitions race and next on 

Molly’s list is space ; 

We have exhausted Item One 

And the Commies, they’ve just begun, 

Oh please, can’t we go home? 

Oh please, can’t we go home? 

I hope we can narrow the field somewhat here 
tonight and dwell on a few considerations which 
seem to me most significant. 

It is an added evidence of the topsy-turvy be- 
havior of the Soviet Union that the Far East 
loomed large in a conference which was called to 
deal with the purely European questions of Ger- 
many and Austria. Far Eastern issues were 
raised by Mr. Molotov in his opening speech on 
the first day of the Conference, January 25, and 
they came up intermittently throughout the Con- 
ference up to its closing hour on February 18. 
Perhaps I will be excused if in these remarks I 

ive a somewhat or BS eta poe emphasis to the 
ar Eastern phase, because of my special concern 
with that part of the world. 

First I should like to give you a vignette of the 
scene in the conference room where the plenary 
sessions were held. The layout was similar in 
both meeting places—the Allied Control Author- 
ity Building in the Western Sector, and the Soviet 
Embassy on Unter Den Linden in the Eastern 
Sector. Four long tables were arranged in a 


* Address made on Mar. 8 before the International 
Affairs Committee, Women’s National Republican Club, 
New York, N. Y. Mr. McConaughy was a member of the 
a a to the recent Four Power Conference at 
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uare, with one side allotted to each delegation. 

e five ranking members of each delegation were 
seated at the table. Behind each delegation were 
seated its advisers in two, three, or four rows. 
When a moot point came up which required check- 
ing, there was often a great scurrying about in the 





EDITOR’S NOTE. The Department last week 
released a volume entitled Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, Berlin Discussions, January 25-February 
18, 1954, which contains texts of major statements 
made at the Berlin conference, texts of all pro- 

Is discussed, Secretary Dulles’ Report to the 
Nation on the Conference, and other related ma- 
terial. Copies may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price, 70c. 











back rows of the advisers. Each Foreign Minister 
sat at the center of his table flanked by two prin- 
cipal assistants on each side. Proceeding clock- 
wise around the room from the U.S. delegation 
there were the French, the British (opposite the 
Americans) and the Soviets (opposite the 
French). 

Each Minister spoke in his own language. Each 
set speech was then translated consecutively into 
the other two languages. This necessarily re- 
tarded the pace of the proceedings. Extempora- 
neous remarks were translated simultaneously into 
the other languages by — interpreters sitting 
in soundproof booths, whose microphones were 
connected with earphones available to the delega- 
tion members. The Soviets had the largest dele- 
gation, and they needed it. 

Mr. Molotov realized from the outset that he 
had a difficult role to play and that he would be 
hard put to it to disguise his rejection of the uni- 
fication of a free Germany and the Austrian State 
Treaty. He decided this could best be done b 
adopting an air of “sweet reasonableness.” He 
injected into his voice a slight inflection of gentle 
remonstrance. His air was one of mild expostula- 
tion, of restrained ‘impatience that the “modera- 
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tion” and “reason” of his proposals should not be 
readily perceived by the three Western ong 
Ministers. This general approach was rather ably 
carried over into the English translation by his 
interpreter Mr. Troyanovsky, the son of a former 
Soviet Ambassador to this country, who speaks 
colloquial American English. ' 

Mr. Molotov showed great resourcefulness in 
his endeavor to mask his rejection of the eminently 
fair Western proposal for German “unification in 
freedom,” ? as something other than what this re- 
jection really amounted to—an edict that Ger- 
many must either remain divided, occupied, and 
with a Communist puppet regime ruling East 
Germany, or else accept a defenseless posture and 
rigged ations which would inevitably bring all 
Germany eventually under Communist domina- 
tion. But mere ingenuity could not and did not 
suffice to cover up the naked fact of Mr. Molotov’s 
refusal to accept the only workable plan for Ger- 
man reunification under an independent, freely 
chosen, representative government. Mr. Molo- 
tov’s alternative was clearly a scheme to insure the 

redominance of the Communist agents of the 
Boviet Union over all of Germany. 


A Transparent Ruse 


Although dressed in the superficially attractive 
trappings of withdrawal of all foreign troops and 
elections supervised by the Germans themselves, 
the ruse was so transparent that it could not be 
maintained as a serious proposal likely of accept- 
ance by the German yer oa themselves—even the 
beleaguered people of the Eastern Zone. Bitter 
as is the prospect of the continued partition of 
Germany, the German people of both Eastern and 
Western Zones clearly would choose to suffer its 
continuance rather than accept this Soviet plan 
which did not offer the semblance, much less the 
substance, of reunification under a freely chosen 
representative government, and which would 
surely have led to their eventual enslavement. 

To me one of the truly stirring moments of the 
Conference occurred on the evening of February 
10 at the Stddtische Opera House during a per- 
formance of Die Walkire. ‘This was after Soviet 
rejection of German reunification had already been 
made explicit. Mr. Dulles entered his box at the 
opera late, immediately after leaving the 15th 
ees session, where the three Western Foreign 

inisters had emphatically rejected the absurd 
Soviet proposal for a defenseless Europe deprived 
of the protection of Nato and Epc and at the 
mercy of the Soviet Union, with the U.S. relegated 
to the nominal role of an observer, along with 
the Chinese Communists. Between the acts of 
the opera, there was wave after wave of sponta- 
neous applause for Secretary Dulles from the large 


*For text, see Butterin of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 186. 
*For Secretary Dulles’ comments of Feb. 10 on the 
Soviet proposal, see ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 267. 
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German audience. It was insistent, and it was 
heart warming because it was so obviously a genu- 
ine and unplanned tribute. Mr. Dulles sought to 
bring the salvos of a4 oper to an end by cp | 
to the rear of his box, but repeatedly he was call 
forward again. No one who saw and heard that 
tribute could doubt that the Germans understood 
and supported the stand taken by Mr. Dulles in 
company with his two Western colleagues. 

Another memorable occurrence took place when 
the Austrian delegation took its — in deep 
disappointment on February 18. It was a tryi 
moment for the Austrians, who had entertain 
real hopes that the Soviets would finally agree to 
sign an Austrian State Treaty which would have 
led to the withdrawal of occupation forces and the 
full restoration of Austrian sovereignty as pl 
during the war, now 8 years overdue. In a dra- 
matic move on February 14, the Austrians and the 
three Western Foreign Ministers had made the 
extreme concession of agreeing to the harsh Soviet 
version of the remaining five disputed articles in 
the draft Austrian treaty which had been a sub- 
ject of negotiation since 1947. The Soviet refusal 
to accept the terms which they themselves had 
once pressed for afforded a clear revelation of the 
true nature of the Soviet position with respect to 
restoration of Austrian independence. It gave 
renewed evidence of the profound Soviet fear that 
any relaxation of its iron grip on the peoples of 
Central Europe might by a chain reaction lead to 
an irresistible surge toward freedom on the part 
of all the captive peoples. 

When the Austrian delegation arose to leave 
half way through the final meeting on February 
18, after it became manifest that the Soviet Union 
would not agree to an Austrian State Treaty until 
Soviet demands as to Germany had been met, the 
poignancy of the scene pervaded every part of the 

at conference hall. The Austrians kept their 
isillusionment below the surface, but the Sashing 
of their hopes gave an emotional charge to the 
atmosphere as Dr. Fig] and his compatriots made 
the rounds of the four Foreign Ministers to say 
their farewells. There was no doubt as to who 
was the villain of the piece, although Mr. Molotov 
maintained all the amenities as he bade Dr. Figl 
an outwardly cordial farewell. Nor was there 
any — as to who upheld the Austrian na- 
tional aspiration as the touching farewells were 
exchanged by the Austrians with the three West- 
ern Foreign Ministers. 

And now for the Far East. We have been com- 
mitted since the conclusion of the Korean Armi- 
stice agreement last July, and the passage of the 
U.N. General Assembly Resolution on Korea last 
August,‘ to seek a Korean Political Conference. 
We have been diligently seeking since early Sep- 
tember to make the necessary arrangements for 
such a conference on terms consonant with para- 





* Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
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graph 60 of the Armistice Agreement and the U.N. 
ution. 

In an effort to arrange the conference, Ambassa- 
dor Dean carried on conversations with the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists at Pan- 
munjom from October 26 until December 12. The 
Communist side adopted an attitude of complete 
intransigence. It proved impossible to negotiate 
at Panmunjom the needed simple arrangements for 
the projected conference. Finally, the refusal of 
the Communist side to negotiate in good faith and 
its intolerable insults against the U.S. resulted in 
a decision by Mr. Dean to suspend the talks until 
the Communists showed a disposition to withdraw 
their baseless charges and to negotiate seriously. 
No such disposition had been manifested by the 
Communist side when the four Foreign Ministers 
convened at Berlin. 


Korean Political Conference Arranged 


The Berlin meeting had been convened to dis- 
cuss European problems and therefore did not 
seem the proper place to discuss arrangements for 
a Korean Political Conference. However, when 
Mr. Molotov, on the first day of the Conference, 
insisted on introducing as item 1 of his draft 
agenda a proposal to consider measures for re- 
ducing tension in international relations through 
the convening of a meeting of Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs of France, the U.K., the Soviet 
Union, the U.S. and Communist China, and the 
three Western Ministers agreed to debate this 
proposal, the occasion seemed opportune to ex- 
plore the possibility of concluding the necessary 
arrangements for the Korean Political Conference 
under item 1 of the agenda. This was done, and 
as a result a proposal which we had been advoca- 
ting for several months was successfully substi- 
tuted for the entirely unacceptable “Five Power 
Conference” proposal which the Soviet Union was 
endeavoring to press upon the Western Foreign 
Ministers. 

Mr. Molotov was given to understand from the 
outset that no special big power status, or indeed 
any position of preferment or prestige, would be 
accorded to Communist China by the three West- 
ern Foreign Ministers. Thus Mr. Molotov’s pro- 
posal for a five-power conference, including Red 
China, on the subject of relaxation of world ten- 
sions was completely rejected. We made it clear 
that we would deal with the unrecognized Peiping 
regime only in relation to concrete local problems 
of war and peace where it is a necessary party. 

The eventual acceptance of the Western pro- 
posal for a Korean Political Conference demon- 
strated once again that a policy of firmness pays 
off in dealing with the Communist countries. By 
making an unequivocal stand on a basis of prin- 
ciple, agreement was achieved on a Korean Politi- 
cal Conference which is in accord with the letter 
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and the spirit of the U.N. General Assembly Reso- 
lution. Provision is made for the full participa- 
tion of the Republic of Korea and all the countries 
which contributed forces to the U.N. Command in 
Korea ; the Soviet Union will be a full participant 
and will have joint responsibility for any agree- 
ments which may be reached; neutrals are ex- 
cluded; and the conference will be held at Geneva, 
the aque first proposed by the U.S. 

The stage is now set for the strongest effort that 
can be made, under the most favorable conditions 
that could be expected, to attain the peaceful uni- 
fication of Korea under a representative govern- 
ment. 

The resolution of February 18, which provides 
for the Korean Political Conference at Geneva, 
also stipulates that the problem of restoring peace 
in Indochina will be discussed at the conference. 
Representatives of the U.S., France, the U.K., the 
U.S.S.R., the Chinese Communists, and “other in- 
terested states” are to be invited to these discus- 
sions. 

Secretary Dulles in a speech which he made last 
September at St. Louis * pointed out that out of the 
Korean Political Conference could come, if Com- 
munist China willed it, a restoration of peace 
in Indochina. The Indochina paragraph of the 
February 18 resolution is consonant with this 
observation. 

It remains to be seen whether the Communist 
side has any will for peace in Indochina. Cer- 
tainly a cessation of the support of the Communist 
Viet Minh by the Chinese Communists would be 
one indication of such a will for peace. 

We feel that, as believers in peace with honor, 
an obligation rests upon us to explore every pos- 
sible avenue to peace in these two sorely tried 
areas—Korea and Indochina. In so doing, we are 
not compromising our basic principles; the word- 
ing of the resolution makes that explicit. 

Neither will we allow an unproductive con- 
ference to drag on indefinitely. If it should 
become evident that attempts at constructive nego- 
tiation on our part are meeting with no response 
from the Communist side, or if the Communists 
should attempt to transform the conference into 
a propaganda sounding board by departing from 
the strictly limited agenda to which we have 
agreed, there would be no point in prolonging the 
conference. In any event we shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have left no stone un- 
turned in our effort to seek an acceptable peace in 
the two principal areas of Communist aggression 
in the Far East. 

What were the Soviet motives in agreeing to 
this Korean Political Conference at Geneva when 
the Chinese Communists at Panmunjom had vio- 
lently opposed the same formula for a conference? 
It is probable that the Soviets and the Chinese 
Communists were influenced in part by our firm 





* Tbid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 443. 
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and consistent opposition in the negotiations both 
at Panmunjom and later at Berlin to their unac- 
ceptable conference proposals. They finally be- 
came convinced that our side would never agree 
to the kind of conference they had proposed. 

I am inclined to think that the Soviet Union 
in consultation with its Chinese Communist part- 
ners has concluded that notwithstanding the ex- 
press stipulations of the resolution setting up the 
conference, Geneva may represent the beginnin 
of an opportunity to advance the internationa 
prestige and gradually force the general inter- 
national acceptance of Communist China. They 
hope to exaggerate the role assigned to Communist 
China by the resolution. Having failed to obtain 
a so-called “five-power conference” to include 
Communist China, they hope nevertheless to 
—s the conference to be held at Geneva in the 

alse guise of a five-power conference. Already 

the process has started. The propaganda out of 
Moscow and Peiping refers incessantly to “the 
forthcoming five-power conference” at Geneva. 
Many eng Fai correspondents in Europe, 
Asia, and a few in our own country are unwit- 
tingly furthering the Communist line by carelessly 
referring to the conference as a five-power one. 


Multi-Power, not Five Power, Conference 


It is essential that we keep the record straight. 
It is not a “five-power conference” but a multi- 
power conference. It was made crystal clear to 
the Soviet Union through the Berlin conference 
that we ra Sa ee rejected the concept of great- 
power conferences which would play a principal 
role in settling the large issues of the world with 
all other countries relegated to a secondary role. 
Communist China has no position above that of 
any other gen The Chinese Communist 
regime will be present only because of its aggres- 
sor role, and it will be called upon to give an 
accounting for its aggression. 

As the final paragraph of the resolution makes 
clear, there is no diplomatic recognition of Com- 
munist China implied in the holding of this con- 
ference. Communist China will be present as a 
regime which we are dealing with on a local basis 
and only in regard to strictly limited subjects 
where the regime is necessarily a party at interest 
through its aggressive interventions. Far from 
dealing with it as a great power, we do not even 
deal with it as a legitimate government. We 
should not erroneously assume that Communist 
China has been accorded any special status. We 
were successful in keeping the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime in its proper place in the negotia- 
tions at Berlin. It would be unfortunate if Com- 
munist China should now be allowed to claim a 
prestige to which it is not entitled and which was 
explicitly denied to it at Berlin. 

Undoubtedly the Soviet Union hopes through 
the Korean Political Conference at Geneva to 
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drive an opening wedge in the door to the family 
of nations which is now closed to Communist 
China. We assume that the U.S.S.R. hopes in 
due course to force that door wide open and obtain 
a seat for Communist China at all the council 
tables of the family of nations. The Soviets are 
staking much on their ability to use the Geneva 
Conference to further this aim. 

But we are confident that without giving any 
preferment or any improved international status 
to the Peiping regime we can ascertain if there 
is any disposition on the part of Communist China 
to agree to Korean and Indochinese settlements. 
If the Chinese Communists are not willing to see 
a peaceful unification of a free and independent 
Korea, and a restoration of peace in the States of 
Indochina, we believe that fact will be clearly ex- 
posed for all to see at Geneva, as the Soviet de- 
signs for Germany and Austria were exposed at 
Berlin. 

We have nothing to fear from peatietentes in 
the conference at Geneva. As Secretary Dulles so 
clearly put it in his report to the Nation last 


week : ® 

There is ... no reason why we should refuse to seek 
peacefully the results we want merely because of fear that 
we will be outmaneuvered at the conference table. No 
informed observers believe that we were outmaneuvered 
at Berlin.... Our cause is not so poor, and our capacity 
not so low, that our Nation must seek security by sulking 
in its tent. 


If we are able to achieve satisfactory settlements 
at Geneva, it will be a boon to the —_ of Korea 
and Indochina and contribute to the peace and 
stability of the Far East. If we are not, it will 
demonstrate to the world that the Communists are 
not willing to abandon their aggressive policies in 
Asia, but are intent on bringing it under their 
total control. Such an exposure would in itself 
be significant. It would tend to strengthen the 
unity of the free nations in the face of their com- 
mon danger. 

If I were asked to put in a nutshell the result of 
Berlin, I should say that it reaffirmed and 
strengthened unity among the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France and brought about 
a clearer perception by all the peoples of Euro 
of the sinister nature of the Communist grand de- 
sign for Europe. 

As to the Far East, the stage in effect was 
merely transferred from Panmunjom and Berlin 
to Geneva. The conference there will be a testing 
time for each side. At Geneva we will have an 
opportunity to probe deeply into Communist in- 
tentions as to Korea and Indochina with the pros- 
pect of findings which may be as revelatory as 
those brought to light at the meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers in Berlin. 

We sincerely hope that the results of the con- 
ference at Geneva will bring to the peoples of the 





* Tbid., Mar. 8, 1954, p. 346. 
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Far East new hope for the achievement of real 

ace and security in that area. Failing this, 
bowever, the conference will still not have been in 
vain if it brings into clearer focus for the free 
people of the Far East the nature of the Commu- 
nist menace to them in that part of the world. In 
either event our hope will be strengthened that 
they may be spared the tyranny to which their 
neighbors on the Chinese mainland are being 
subjected. 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
Granted by India 


Press release 116 dated March 5 


The Government of India, in the light of ex- 
ceptional circumstances, has requested renegoti- 
ation of certain tariff concessions made by India 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
in 1947 and 1951. The interested contractin, 

arties to that agreement, including the Uni 

Bates, have agreed to this renegotiation, in ac- 
cordance with the understanding reached by the 
Contracting Parties at their eighth session that 
they would give sympathetic consideration to such 

uests. 

ndia’s purpose in requesting the renegotiation 
is to secure a modification in the concessions which 
it has granted in the rates of duty on items listed 
below. In the course of the renegotiation, the 
United States and other countries may request 
compensation in the form of other concessions b 
India, in return for their agreement to the modi- 
fication of any of the listed Indian concessions. 
The possible compensatory concessions may in- 
clude new concessions on products not now in the 
schedule of concessions by India or additional 
concessions on products already in such schedule. 
Should modifications in the schedule of Indian 
tariff concessions be agreed upon during the re- 
negotiations they would have to receive final ap- 
proval of all the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

Interested persons may submit any views with 
regard to items included in these renegotiations 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
which is the interdepartmental committee estab- 
lished to receive views on trade agreement matters. 
In addition to views on the items listed below, on 
which India desires to modify concessions now in- 
cluded in the General Agreement, views are also 
invited regarding any Indian items on which new 
or additional concessions might be requested as 
compensation for any agreed modifications. 

It is requested that any such views be submitted 
by the close of business March 31, 1954. All com- 
munications on these matters, in 11 copies, should 
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be addressed to the Secretary of the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. 





India—Schedule XII 





Indian 


customs Description of product 
Tariff No. - v 


Rate of duty 





16 (1) | Fish, canned, other than | 20% ad val. 
sardines and pilchards. 
16 (3) | Sardines and  pilchards, | 20% ad val. 
canned. 
22 (3) | Wines, not es more 
than 42 percent of proof 
spirit 
(a) Champagne and other | Rs. 16/8/— 
sparkling wines Imperial gallon 
(b) Other sorts. ......--- Rs. 9/8/— F .. 
oD 


Imperial g 
28 (30) | Tooth paste, tooth powder, | 30% ad val. 
talcum powder, shaving 
soap, and shaving cream. 
30 (12) | Lithopone. .........-.-.-- 30% ad val. 
30 (13) | Dyes derived from coal tar, 
the following namely: 
Alizarine moist exceeding |) 
20%. 


a 

Sulphur black_._._...--- 112% adjval. 

Sulphur dyes of other 
colors. 





Vats, powder__.....-.... ] 
45 (3) Fountain pens, complete___.| 30% ad ‘val. 
60 03 Glass b and false pearls.| 50% ad val. 
71 (10) | Safety razors and parts | 30% ad val. 
therefor, including blades. 











New Agreement Maintains 
Ocean Stations Network 


The network of floating stations in the North 
Atlantic which provides weather reports, naviga- 
tion, and search and rescue services for aircraft 
flying between Europe and North America will 
continue as a result of an agreement signed at 
Paris on February 25 by representatives of 12 
nations at the Fourth North Atlantic Ocean Sta- 
tions Conference convened by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Announcement of 
the signing was made by Icao on February 25. 
The new agreement calls for 9 ocean stations rather 
than the 10 now maintained by the existing agree- 
ment which expires on June 30 of this year. 

The agreement will run for 2 years, with a pos 
sible automatic extension from year to year there- 
after; the elimination of one station is expected 
to result in a global reduction of operating charges 
of about $3,800,000 per year. Four of the 9 re 
maining stations will be operated by North Amer- 
ican States; 5 by European; 21 ships will be re- 
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quired to man these 9 stations. The 12 nations 
which will either operate ships or make cash con- 
tributions to the program are Canada, Denmark, 
France, Ireland, honk Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and 
United States. 

The Conference devised a new system of dis- 
tribution of the responsibilities of maintaining the 
stations, taking into consideration the develop- 
ment of aeronautical techniques and the increased 
number of transatlantic crossings since the pres- 
ent agreement was concluded in 1949. Two basic 
elements were used in computing this distribu- 
tion : aeronautical benefits, based upon the number 
of crossings made by aircraft of each participat- 
ing nation, and nonaeronautical benefits, result- 
ing mainly from the meteorological observations 
which are needed for weather forecasting in the 
countries surrounding the North Atlantic. Other 
nonaeronautical benefits include the taking of ob- 
servations useful to maritime interests, oceano- 

aphic observations, and the guarding of radio 

istress frequencies for surface shipping. Aero- 
nautical benefits were considered to represent 
80 percent of the value of the program, nonaero- 
nautical benefits 20 percent; as weather across the 
North Atlantic moves generally from west to east, 
the Conference considered that the European 
States would receive the larger proportion of non- 
aeronautical benefits and assessed them with 75 
porta of the value of this portion. The Con- 

erence also authorized the Council of Icao to take 
responsibility for the coordination of the program 
and its operation and to fix cash contributions 
after 2 years when the program is extended. 

The stations and their locations are as follows: 


Station A—62°00’ N., 33°00’ W.—Operated by Norway 
and Sweden. 

Station M—66°00’ N., 02°00’ E.—Operated by Netherlands, 

Station K—45°00’ N., 16°00’ W.—Operated by France. 

Station I—61°00’ N., 15°20’ W.—Operated by United 
Kingdom. 

Station J—52°30’ N., 20°00’ W.—Operated by United 
Kingdom. 

Station B—56°30’ N., 51°00’ W.—Operated by United 
States and Canada. 

oe C—52°45’ N., 35°30’ W.—Operated by United 
tates. 

— D—44°00’ N., 41°00’ W.—Operated by United 
tates. 

— H—35°00’ N., 48°00’ W.—Operated by United 
tates. 

Station H—36°40’ N., 69°35’ W.—This station, operated 
in the existing program, will not be maintained under 
the new agreement. 


From January 1, 1955, for the 18-month period 
until the new agreement expires, a rotation sys- 
tem will be put into effect for the Euro sta- 
tions; then station M will be manned b ships 


from Norway and Sweden, and stations A, 1,J,and 


K will be manned in rotation by the other Euro- 
pean nations which operate ocean-station vessels. 
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International Bank Makes 
Loan to Turkey 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on February 26 made a loan of $3.8 
million to the Government of Turkey for port 
development. The loan will supplement a loan of 
$12.5 million made in July 1950 to finance the 
foreign exchange costs of a series of port improve- 
ment and construction projects. e new loan 
will cover an increase in the foreign exchange 
requirements of the projects. 

he port projects being carried out with the 
help of bank financing are part of Turkey’s pro- 
am to modernize and enlarge its harbor facilities. 
ost of Turkey’s foreign commerce and a lar 
part of its domestic trade are dependent on efii- 
cient seaports. Since the time of the bank’s first 
loan, the physical volume of Turkey’s forei 
trade has increased by about 90 percent and 4 
mestic trade has also increased greatly. Inade- 
quate harbor facilities have resulted in overcrowd- 
ing and excessive port charges. The loans are 
haloia to finance the improvements most urgently 
needed to relieve the present load on Turkey's 
ports and to raise their immediate operational effi- 
ciency. The supplemental loan made today will 
insure the foreign exchange necessary to bring the 
projects to completion. 

e cost estimates of the os have been 
revised upward because (1) the work which has 
been carried on since 1950 indicated that certain 
technical revisions in the original projects were 
necessary; (2) there has been a general increase 
in the costs of material and equipment since 1950; 
and (3) requirements of the projects for imported 
construction equipment, steel, and cement are 
larger than were originally anticipated. Conse- 
quently, the estimated foreign exchange costs have 
been increased from $12.5 million to $16.3 million. 

The projects for which the bank’s loans are 
being used include the construction of a new pet 
at Samsun on the Black Sea; the expansion of the 
ports of Salipazar and Haydarpasa on the Bos- 

orus, Alsancak (the port of Izmir) on the Ae 

a, and Iskenderun on the Mediterranean 3 
and the installation of additional permanent 
equipment at several smaller ports. Samsun has 
no natural harbor, and the new port being built 
there will give better access to a rich hinterland 
in central and eastern Anatolia. Part of the im- 
provements at Haydarpasa, Alsancak, and Isken- 
derun will be designed to service new grain ele- 
vators being built with the help of another bank 
loan. The work at Salipazar, Haydarpasa, and 
Iskenderun should be completed during 1955. 
Completion of the construction at Samsun and 
Alsancak is expected to take longer. 











Soviet Airplane Incidents of July 27 and 29, 1953 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT 


Press release 90 dated February 24 


The United States Government, following ex- 
haustive investigations of two air incidents which 
occurred in the Far East in July, 1953, instructed 
the American Embassy at Moscow to deliver two 
notes to the Soviet Government concerning these 
incidents. The notes were delivered to the Soviet 
Foreign Office on January 26, 1954, by Chargé 
d’Affaires Elim O’Shaughnessy. 

One note concerns the shooting down by Soviet 
aircraft of a United States Air Force RB-50 air- 
craft and its crew of 17 over the Sea of Japan. 
The note states in part: 


The United States Government desires, before consider- 
ing further action, to receive from the Soviet Government 
first, explicit and unambiguous details of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s claims as to the facts and the applicable propo- 
sitions of law and, secondly, the latest evidence which 
the Soviet Government may possess or have available 
bearing on the question of survivors from the RB-50 
crew. 


The second note involves a claim by the Soviet 
Government for $1,861,450, based on an alleged de- 
struction by United States military aircraft on 
July 27, 1953, of an IL-12 airplane. United 
States military authorities in Korea announced on 
July 27, 1953, the destruction by Capt. Ralph S. 
Parr, Usar, of an IL-12 aircraft in North Korea. 
When Ambassador Bohlen, on July 31, 1953, pro- 
tested the destruction by Soviet aircraft of the 
RB-—50 over international waters,’ he was informed 
of an alleged destruction on July 27, 1953, of a 
Soviet IL-12 airplane in Manchuria. The Soviet 
Government asserted that this was the Soviet air- 
plane reported by United States Air Force au- 
thorities as having been shot down by Captain 
Parr. In this regard the second note states: 


The United States Government points out that it does 
not concede and has not conceded that the IL-12 whose 
destruction the United States Government was the first to 
announce on July 27, 1953, five days before the Soviet 
Government made any announcement or claim on the 
subject, was the same airplane to which the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment’s notes of July 31, 1953,’ and August 11, 1953, 
refer, nor does it have any independent information in 
respect to the destruction, whether by firing or otherwise, 
of any IL-12 aircraft within Manchuria or elsewhere 
than in North Korea, on or about July 27, 1953. In this 
regard the United States Government reiterates its request 
that the Soviet Government state specifically whether any 
aircraft, belonging to it or to any other government or 
organization to its knowledge, of an IL~—12 type, whether 
carrying passengers or cargo, or neither, was destroyed or 
damaged in the area of North Korea on July 27, 1953, or 
at any date in the proximity of July 27, 1953. 


The note points out that while the United States 
Government’s investigation of evidence available 
to it demonstrates that the only IL-12 aircraft 
destroyed by an American aircraft on July 27 
1953 (the last day of the Korean hostilities), o 
which the United States Government is aware, 
occurred entirely within North Korea and that no 
such action took place in Manchuria as the Soviet 
Government claims; nevertheless the United States 
Government prefers to make a definitive answer to 
the Soviet Government’s claim to its note of J - 
31 based on a consideration of the evidence whic 
the Soviet Government allegedly examined in 
Manchuria. The note states further: 


The policy of the United States Government, as is well 
known, is to further the settlement of international dis- 
putes by the procedures of international law and order and 
in accordance with the established practices of diplomacy, 
and to encourage other governments to pursue the same 
policy and practices in their relations with the United 
States Government and among themselves. If the ap- 
plicable law and the established facts, upon the issues 
raised by the exchange of notes in this matter, demonstrate 
that the United States Government is under any obligation 
to the Soviet Government, the United States Government 
is prepared to recognize and meet that obligation in ac- 
cordance with the established rules of international law 
and the international practices common among peace 
loving and law-abiding governments. 

In consequence of the foregoing, the United States Gov- 
ernment, reserving its final decision as to its liability, if 
any, and the extent thereof, requests the Soviet Govern- 
ment to supply the United States Government with the 
following information which the Soviet Government has 
indicated is in its possession or is available to it and which 
is necessary in order that the United States Government 
may reach a determination of its own liability, if any, to 
the Soviet Government in the premises. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 10, 1953, p. 179. 

* Post, p. 412. For a statement by the Department re 
garding the Soviet note of Aug. 11, see BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 
1953, p. 237. ; 
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The information requested, itemized in detail 
in the note, is essential for any determination of 
the right of the Soviet Government to advance any 
diplomatic claim for damages under international 
law and to enable the United States Government 
to prepare a proper reply to the Soviet claim. 


U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 26 
REGARDING RB-50 INCIDENT 


ExceLLeNcy: The Embassy of the United States of 
America presents its compliments to the Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and, 
upon instructions from its Government, has the honor to 
state the following: 


The Government of the United States of America refers 
to the notes of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of July 30 and August 4, 1953,* and to 
the note of the United States Government to the Soviet 
Government dated August 4, 1953,‘ and in particular to the 
Soviet Government’s note of August 26, 1953,° all of which 
concern the destruction by the Soviet Government of an 
American military RB—50 aircraft over the Sea of Japan 
on July 29, 1953. 

This matter has continued to receive the careful and 
serious attention of the United States Government, both 
because of the United States Government’s concern with 
the fate of the crew members of the destroyed aircraft and 
because of the implications which the Soviet Government’s 
conduct in this and similar prior incidents suggests con- 
cerning the respect for international law and order which 
may be expected from the Soviet Government now and in 
the future. In the light of further investigation and study 
of the incident of July 29, 1953, which the United States 
Government has been making, the Soviet Government’s 
notes in this matter, particularly the relatively detailed 
note of August 26, 1953, must be characterized as inade- 
quate. 

The United States Government desires, before consider- 
ing further action, to receive from the Soviet Government 
first, explicit and unambiguous details of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s cluims as to the facts and the applicable prop- 
ositions of law and, secondly, the latest evidence which 
the Soviet Government may possess or have available bear- 
ing on the question of survivors from the RB-50 crew. 

The Soviet Government is requested to communicate to 
the United States Government at the Soviet Government’s 
earliest convenience the following detailed information: 

A. As to the incident of July 29, 1953, the Soviet Govern- 
ment should give, without ambiguous or indefinite quali- 
fication, the precise and exact positions, by coordinates of 
latitude and longitude, at which the RB-50 is claimed by 
the Soviet Government to have been when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment took each of the actions involved in the destruction 
of the aircraft. 

The statements in the above-cited notes of the Soviet 
Government as to these positions are vague and am- 
biguous. The United States Government cannot respond 
properly to these assertions unless the Soviet Government 
makes its points more definite and more certain. 

For example, the Soviet Government states in its note 
of August 26, 1953 that “ground observation” showed that 
the RB-50 which was shot down “violated the state 
boundary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics first 
in the region of Cape Gamov and continued to fly over 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
the vicinity of Askold Island not far from Vladivostok.” 
The Soviet Government fails to state, it will be noticed, 
(a) precisely where it claims the state boundary of the 
Scviet Union runs in this area, (b) precisely where it 
claims the alleged violation of that boundary took place, 


* Tbid., Aug. 17, 1953, p. 207. 


‘ Tbid., p. 206. 
* Not printed here. 
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and (c) the precise positions it claims the RB—50 was 
when it was first intercepted and then when it was shot. 

Specifically, the Soviet Government is requested to 
inform the United States Government : 


1. The position by latitude and longitude coordinates 
where the Soviet Government claims the RB—50 aircraft 
crossed into Soviet territory “in the region of Cape 
Gamov.” 

2. The precise course by latitude and longitude coordi- 
nates which the Soviet Government claims the RB-50 
flew “in the vicinity of Askold Island.” 

3. Whether ground observation, on the basis of which 
the position of the RB—50 was fixed by Soviet authorities, 
was made by radar or by direct visual observation of the 
aircraft. In case the claim of the Soviet Government is 
based on radar observation, the Soviet Government should 
provide, duly authenticated, copies of the logs and re- 
ports of the radar observers. In case it is based on re- 
ports of direct visual contact, the Soviet Government 
should provide in the original version, duly authenticated, 
the full statements made by the observers. 

4. If the Soviet Government claims that the flight of 
the RB-50 was continuously observed before and after, 
as well as during, the time it was alleged to have crossed 
the boundary of the Soviet Union, the Soviet Government 
should provide the supporting logs and reports of the 
observers, duly authenticated, including both radar and 
visual observation. 

5. With respect to the intercepting Soviet aircraft, the 
Soviet Government is requested to state whether these 
aircraft were during and following the time of inter- 
ception under the supervision of Soviet authorities or the 
direction of ground controllers and whether instructions 
were given to the pilots of the intercepting aircraft con- 
cerning the action to be taken by them affecting the RB-50; 
and to provide the United States with duly authenticated 
copies of (a) all communications between the aircraft 
and supervisory Soviet authorities respecting the inter- 
ception, (b) all radar and radio logs bearing on, or re- 
flecting, the interception and on the actions of the Soviet 
pilots and the controllers, and (c) all reports submitted 
by the pilots, whether in writing or orally. 

6. With respect to the alleged warning of Soviet aircraft 
to the RB—50, the Soviet note is not clear as to whether 
the Soviet Government claims any attempt was made to 
warn the RB-50 to leave Soviet territory prior to its 
destruction by Soviet fighters. In this regard the Soviet 
Government is requested to describe, with specificity and 
detail, the precise actions which were taken by the Soviet 
personnel involved (whether in the air or on the ground) 
to communicate, prior to the firing at it, any warning at 
all to the RB—50, or any suggestion to it that it was flying 
over Soviet territory and that it should leave the air 
space. Among the precise actions above mentioned which 
the Soviet Government is requested to describe are (a) the 
altitudes at which the Soviet aircraft flew with reference 
to the RB-50 aircraft, before, during and after inter- 
ception; (b) the attitudes and directions of approach 
which the Soviet aircraft made in effecting each com- 
munication with and interception of the RB—50. 

7. With respect to the actual shooting, which it is noted 
the Soviet Government apparently claims was first begun 
by the RB-50, the Soviet Government is requested to 
specify the precise position by coordinates of latitude and 
longitude, and the precise time sequence at which each 
of the various bursts of fire were made, distinguishing 
chronologically bursts of fire claimed to have been made 
by the RB—50 aircraft from those by the Soviet fighters. 

8. With respect to the RB—50 aircraft, it is noted that 
the Soviet Government has indicated that it claims that 
the RB—50, after being shot by Soviet fighters, went off 
“in the direction of the sea.” The Soviet Government is 
requested to inform the United States Government first, 
whether the Soviet authorities have made any attempt 
(a) to find the destroyed aircraft or (6) to salvage any 
part of the aircraft; and secondly, what the results of 
such attempts, if made, were. If salvage was attempted, 
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the Soviet Government is requested to state precisely 
what articles were picked up, and what has been done with 
those articles, and to arrange with the United States 
Government for the prompt return of the property wher- 
ever it may now be situated. 


B. The United States Government is aware that the 
Soviet Government stated in its note of August 26, 1953, 
that it had no knowledge with respect to the existence of 
survivors. The United States Government must state 
that its own study of the known facts leads it to believe 
that it is highly likely that Soviet authorities—certainly 
since August 26, 1953—may have become informed with 
respect to the fate of the RB-50 crew members, either be- 
cause one or more such crew members were picked up on 
the sea by Soviet nationals, or picked up on the land by 
Soviet nationals after being swept to the adjacent Soviet 
shores by sea currents; or because, if dead, the bodies of 
such crew members may have drifted to or near the 
Soviet shore where they could be detected or picked up. 

The United States Government requests the Soviet 
Government (a) to inform it of all the relevant facts in 
this regard if these facts are already in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s possession or (0) to investigate, if it has not 
already done so, the question of identification of persons 
dead or alive who may have been members of the RB—50 
crew and have come into the custody of Soviet authorities 
or of persons subject to Soviet jurisdiction, and to inform 
the United States Government of the results of the in- 
vestigation. 

The foregoing request concerns facts of which the Soviet 
Government must have the most direct, and therefore in a 
judicial sense the best, available evidence. Should the 
Soviet Government fail to favor the United States Gov- 
ernment with the evidence requested, the United States 
Government takes this opportunity to declare to the 
Soviet Government that the United States Government 
will in any future proceeding in which the evidence may 
be relevant consider itself entitled to rely upon and sub- 
mit other evidence in the United States Government’s 
possession, and reserves the right to consider and con- 
tend wherever that may be relevant that the Soviet 
Government should be estopped from relying upon or 
offering any of such evidence so requested by the United 
States Government and not produced by the Soviet 
Government. 


Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 


U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 26 
REGARDING IL-12 INCIDENT 


EXxcettency: The Embassy of the United States of 
America presents its compliments to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and, upon instructions from its Government, has the honor 
to state the following: 


The Government of the United States of America refers 
to note No. 27/OSA of August 11, 1953, from the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in which 
the Soviet Government requests the United States Govern- 
ment to make payment of 7,445,800 rubles, or $1,861,450, 
on account of damages alleged by the Soviet Government 
to have been suffered by it in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of an IL-12 airplane on July 27, 1953. As the United 
States Government has indicated in related previous corre- 
spondence with the Soviet Government, in a note of August 
1, 1953,° replying to the Soviet Government note dated 
July 31, 1953, the only incident in which any American 
aircraft destroyed an IL-12 on July 27, 1953, occurred 
entirely within North Korea, during a period of hostilities 


* Butietin of Aug. 10, 1953, p. 179. 
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in which North Korea was a belligerent zone and the 
aircraft destroyed was hostile. 

In view, however, of the Soviet Government’s specificity 
of allegations of fact in its note of August 11, 1953, and 
of its request for compensation, the United States Govern- 
ment has conducted a comprehensive and exhauStive in- 
vestigation, not only to recheck the accuracy of the state 
ments made by the United States Government in the note 
of August 1, replying to the Soviet Government’s note of 
July 31, to which reference has been made, but to check 
so far as possible the accuracy of the various specific state- 
ments made in the Soviet Government’s note of August 11, 
yn with respect to the Soviet Government’s own findings 
of fact. 

The evidence derived from witnesses to whom the 
United States Government has access completely sustains 
the conclusions set out in the United States Government’s 
note of August 1, 1953. 

As the Soviet Government is well aware, investigation 
of the character described as having been conducted by 
Soviet authorities in Manchuria, or in North Korea, is 
not as feasible for the United States Government as for 
the Soviet Government. It is clear that a final resolu- 
tion of the issues of fact raised by the Soviet note of 
August 11, 1953, cannot be reached, and the claim made 
by the Soviet Government cannot be answered as fully 
as the character of the claim would appear to merit, unless 
the United States Government can obtain all evidence 
relevant to the claim, and consider it as carefully and 
exhaustively as it has the evidence which the United 
States Government has obtained in its investigation. 

The policy of the United States Government, as is well 
known, is to further the settlement of international dis- 
putes by the procedures of international law and order 
and in accordance with the established practices of 
diplomacy, and to encourage other governments to pursue 
the same policy and practices in their relations with the 
United States Government and among themselves. If 
the applicable law and the established facts, upon the 
issues raised by the exchanges of notes in this matter, 
demonstrate that the United States Government is under 
any obligation to the Soviet Government, the United 
States Government is prepared to recognize and meet 
that obligation in accordance with the established rules 
of international law and the international practices com- 
mon among peace-loving and law-abiding governments. 

In consequence of the foregoing, the United States 
Government, reserving its final decision as to its liability, 
if any, and the extent thereof, requests the Soviet Govern- 
ment to supply the United States Government with the 
following information which the Soviet Government has 
indicated is in its possession or is available to it and 
which is necessary in order that the United States Gov- 
ernment may reach a determination of its own liability, 
if any, to the Soviet Government in the premises. 


A. With respect to the statements in the first paragraph 
of recitals of fact in each of the Soviet Government's 
notes, that of July 31, 1953, and that of August 11, 1953, 
the following particulars are requested: 


1. The source of the statement in the note of July 31, 
1953, that the number of American aircraft which at- 
tacked the Soviet IL-12 was four, and the circumstances 
under which the information was obtained. It is re 
quested particularly that it be stated on what date and 
by what means this report was first received by the Soviet 
Government, and whether the witnesses making the 
alleged identification were ground witnesses or in the 
air, and whether their observations were visual or made 
by means of mechanical equipment. 

2. The number of IL-12 type of aircraft of all kinds 
belonging to the Soviet Government flying in the area of 
North Korea and the number flying in the area of Man- 
churia during July 27, 1953, and for seven days prior to 
that date, and the circumstances of each such flight. The 
times included should comprise particularly the time of 
the first receipt by the Soviet Government of the news of 
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the attack described in its notes of July 31, 1953, and of 
August 11, 1953, and all flying conducted from approxi- 
mately 12: 25 to approximately 12: 28 local time July 27, 
1953 ; and the circumstances should include the directions 
being flown and the positions in the air over the ground 
at which the aircraft involved were reported by observers 
and at which they reported themselves to be. 

8. Whether prior to or on July 27, 1953, it had made 
IL-12 type aircraft available to non-Soviet authorities 
or persons in North Korea or in Manchuria, or China, or 
for flight in or over these areas; the full details bearing 
upon each of these transactions should be set forth. 

4. All available supporting evidence in Soviet posses- 
sion regarding the statement that the aircraft attacked 
was a Soviet passenger airplane which was making its 
regular flight from Port Arthur to Vladivostok on an es- 
tablished course, and en route of a regular Port Arthur- 
Vladivostok airline. In particular the United States 
Government requests: 


a. Duly authenticated copies, for the period prior to 
July 27, 1953, and covering the number of years referred 
to in the Soviet Government’s note, of (i) all literature 
advertising this airline, (ii) its time tables, (iii) its pub- 
lished schedules of rates, (iv) its airports of call, and 
(v) the names of the countries and places where such in- 
formation was publicly distributed. 

b. A statement whether at any time, and if so what 
times, the passenger line in question or any other airline 
flying between Port Arthur and Vladivostok, or neighbor- 
ing points, used a course which would carry it over or into 
the territory of North Korea. 

co. The radio call signs and the radio frequencies of 
the airline in question, with publications in which they 
were given, and the international organization, if any, in 
which they were registered or made public. 

d. A statement whether the aircraft in question was 
at the time of this incident acting under the aegis of any 
operational organization other than this airline or other 
than on its regular schedules. 


5. With respect to the aircraft for which the Soviet 
Government seeks compensation, the United States Gov- 
ernment requests that the following information, duly 
authenticated, be submitted to it by the Soviet 
Government: 


a, A statement whether the aircraft was registered 
with any official government agency, and if so, the name 
of the agency and a copy of the certificate or other docu- 
ment of registration. 

b. A complete description of all the colorings and 
markings on the aircraft, particularly including: 


(1) Those indicating the country of nationality and 
the country of registration of (a) the airline or other 
operating organization, and (b) the aircraft. 

(2) The external color or colors of the airplane. 

(3) All other identification symbols, whether in 
letters, words, figures, numbers or marks, giving (a) the 
colors and the location, by exact positions on the external 
parts of the airplane, occupied by each such letter, word, 
figure, number and mark, together with (b) the dimen- 
sions, in length and width, of each of them and of the 
spaces separating them. 

(4) The international organizations to which each 
of the foregoing items was notified, and a copy of such 
notification with the date thereof. 


c. The radio call signs and the radio frequency or 
frequencies used by the aircraft, and the radio stations to 
which it was required to report, and the times at which 
such reports were required, en route from origination of 
the flight to destination. 

d. The places and times of origination and of inter- 
mediate landings and departures immediately preceding 
the place and time of alleged destruction. 

ée. All radio and communications logs for July 27, 
1953, including voice and all other forms of transmission, 
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covering communications to and by the aircraft which the 
Soviet Government claims American fliers destroyed over 
Manchuria as specified in the Soviet Government’s notes 
above mentioned. 

f. All radar logs for July 27 respecting this same air- 
craft in flight, from origination to the last point of 
observation. 


6. All radio and radar logs, with the same specificity as 
requested in the foregoing paragraphs 5 e. and 5 f., relat- 
ing to other IL-12 aircraft known by the Soviet Govern- 
ag £1 have been in Manchuria or North Korea on July 

7. With respect to the last sentence of the first para- 
graph of the Soviet Government’s note of August 11, 1953, 
giving coordinates by latitude and longitude of the place 
of alleged attack, the Soviet Government is requested to 
state the source or sources of its information and the 
full content of the message or messages originally trans- 
mitting this information. 


B. With respect to the second paragraph of recital of 
facts in the Soviet note of August 11, 1953, the Soviet 
Government is requested: 


1. To state on what date and from what geographical 
place the special commission referred to departed for 
the investigation. 

2. To state at what place or places, by name and by 
coordinates of latitude and longitude, the commission 
examined the corpses and remains of the airplane and 
its contents. 

8. To state whether the corpses and other contents 
of the airplane had been removed from the precise spot 
or spots in which they had first been found to the precise 
spot of examination by the commission. If so, the United 
States Government requests (a) the places and circum- 
stances involved in such removal, (6) the names, official 
occupations and nationalities of all persons participating, 
and (c) the methods of transportation of the objects 
examined. 

4. With respect to the bullet holes, to give the dimen- 
sions of the holes. 

5. To supply, in duly authenticated form, the inter- 
rogations of all local inhabitants alleged to have been 
witnesses of the attack, together with the specific places 
at which the witnesses were interviewed and the places 
at which they claimed they were situated when they 
made the observation referred to. These should be given 
in the original language in which the statements were 
made, and preferably by photography of the original 
documents. 

6. If the commission took or considered any ph0oto- 
graphs, to supply duly authenticated copies of all such 
photographs, together with places and circumstances of 
the taking of these photographs. 


C. With reference to the third paragraph of the Soviet 
note of August 11, 1953, the United States Government 
points out that it does not concede and has not conceded 
that the IL—12 whose destruction the United States Gov- 
ernment was the first to announce on July 27, 1953, five 
days before the Soviet Government made any announce- 
ment or claim on the subject, was the same airplane to 
which the Soviet Government’s notes of July 31, 1953, and 
August 11, 1953, refer, nor does it have any independent 
information in respect to the destruction, whether by firing 
or otherwise, of any IL-12 aircraft within Manchuria or 
elsewhere than in North Korea, on or about July 27, 1953. 
In this regard the United States Government reiterates its 
request that the Soviet Government state specifically 
whether any aircraft, belonging to it or to any other 
government or organization to its knowledge, of an IL-12 
type, whether carrying passengers or cargo, or neither, 
was destroyed or damaged in the area of North Korea 
on July 27, 1953, or at any date in the proximity of July 
27, 1953. 


D. With respect to the annex to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s note of August 11, 1953, requesting payment of 
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damages, the United States Government is unable to 
determine either its liability on the merits of the Soviet 
Government’s claim or the extent thereof without the 
following additional information, which the United States 
Government requests, together with the source of the 
Soviet Government’s information: 

1. As to each passenger and each member of the crew 
for whom damages are claimed as single payment grants, 
and as to each member of his family for whom compen- 
sation is asked, as of July 27, 1953: 


(a) His name and nationality. 

(b) His home address. 

(c) His post of duty. 

(d@) His occupation. 

(e) His age. 

(f) Other facts entitling the Soviet Government under 
international law and practice to make any claim against 
the United States Government on his account. 


2. As to each of the minor children and aged parents 
of each deceased, for whom a claim of pension is made, 
similar factual data as in the paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding, including nationality as of July 27, 1953, and prior 
thereto, together with an explanation for the basis of 
claiming both single payment grants and pensions. 

8. As to each of the deceased passengers and crew 
members : 


(a) The place where he embarked on the aircraft. 

(b) The place of his destination. 

(c) The business he was to perform after arrival at 
destination. 

(d) If he had business during flight, the nature 
thereof. 

(e) Whether he was concerned in flight, or was to 
be concerned after arrival at destination, with any matter 
bearing upon the hostilities between the United Nations 
and the forces of North Korea and Communist China or 
the settlement or continuation of such hostilities. 


4. The places where the funerals referred to were held 
and the places where the transfers of remains were to be 
made for each of the persons on whose account this 
claim is made. 

5. In respect to the compensation for property, a com- 
plete and detailed inventory of the property involved, 
and the evidence on which the evaluation was made. 

6. In respect to the value of the IL-12 airplane, a state- 
ment whether this is market value or cost; if market 
value, the Soviet Government is requested to state the 
evidence upon which market value was obtained. 

7. With respect to all computations of ruble value, in 
the annex to the note of August 11, 1953, an explanation 
of the basis upon which these figures were arrived at. 


Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 


SOVIET NOTE OF AUGUST 11, 1953 


[Translation] 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, confirming the receipt of the note of the Government 
of the United States of America of August 1, 1953, con- 
siders it necessary to state the following: 


As has already been communicated in the note of the 
Soviet Government of July 31, four American fighter 
planes, having invaded the borders of the Chinese People’s 
Republic on July 27 of this year, at 12:28 local time 
(6:28 Moscow time), attacked and brought down over 
Chinese territory a Soviet IL-12 passenger airplane, which 
was making its regular flight from Port Arthur to Vladi- 
vostok on an established course. The attack of the Amer- 
ican fighters on an unarmed Soviet passenger airplane 
took place 110 kilometers from the Chinese-Korean border 
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in the region of the Chinese city of Hua-tien (Khuadyan) 
which is on the route of the regular airline from Port 
Arthur to Vladivostok, along which Soviet passenger air- 
planes have now been making flights for several years, 
The coordinates of the Soviet airplane at the moment of 
the attack on it by the American fighter planes were 43 
degrees 5 minutes north latitude and 127 degrees 45 min- 
utes east longitude. 

Upon receipt of the news of the attack by American 
fighters on the Soviet airplane and of the loss of the air- 
plane as the result of this attack in the region of Hua-tien, 
a special commission of the Chief Administration for the 
Civil Airfleet of the U. 8. S. R. was immediately dispatched 
to investigate the circumstances relating to the loss of the 
Soviet airplane. The commission discovered 15 corpses of 
passengers and 6 corpses of crew members as well as re- 
mains of smashed airplane. The investigation conducted 
by the commission showed that 6 corpses had bullet and 
fragment wounds and the wreckage of the airplane which 
was found had 19 bullet holes. Parachutes and other ob- 
jects located in the airplane also had bullet holes. In 
addition, the commission interrogated local Chinese in- 
habitants, who were witnesses of the attack by the Amer- 
ican fighter planes on the Soviet passenger airplane, who 
completely confirmed the facts set forth in the note of the 
Soviet Government of July 31. 

In its note of August 1 of this year, the Government of 
the United States of America admits that American 
fighter planes attacked an airplane of the IL-12 type on 
July 27 at 12:25 local time, which, in regard to the 
moment of the attack, approximately coincides with data 
cited in the Soviet note. As the result of the attack re- 
ferred to, the IL-12 airplane was brought down. In 
addition, however, the Government of the United States 
of America alleges that the IL—12 airplane was attacked 
by the American fighter planes, not over Chinese territory, 
but over the territory of Korea, approximately 8 miles 
from the Yalu River at a point with coordinates 41 degrees 
38 minutes north latitude and 126 degrees 55 minutes east 
longitude. Such a statement is made despite the precisely 
determined fact that the attack by the American fighter 
planes on the Soviet passenger plane actually took place, 
not at the point indicated in the note of the Government 
of the United States of America, but at a point with the 
coordinates cited above of 48 degrees 5 minutes north 
latitude and 127 degrees 45 minutes east longitude, which 
is located, not on Korean territory 8 miles from the Yalu 
River, but on Chinese territory 170 kilometers northeast 
of the point cited in the note. 

Thus, the time of the attack by the American fighter 
planes on the Soviet passenger airplane is correctly given 
in the note of the Government of the United States of 
America, but the place of the attack is incorrectly indi- 
cated. Obviously the Government of the United States 
of America has been misled regarding the place of the 
attack by the American fighter planes on the Soviet pas- 
senger airplane. 

In view of everything set forth above, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment confirms the decisive protest expressed in the 
note of July 31 in connection with the piratical attack by 
American military aircraft on the unarmed Soviet IL-12 
passenger airplane and insists on severe punishment of 
the persons guilty of this crime and also on the preven- 
tion in future of such criminal actions by the American 
military command. 

At the same time the Soviet Government insists on com- 
pensation by the Government of the United States of 
America for the damage inflicted upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment in connection with the loss of the above-mentioned 
21 Soviet citizens and the IL-12 airplane. The amount 
of damages is set forth in enclosure to the present note. 

Moscow, August 11, 1958. 


ENCLOSURE: 


The value of the damage which was inflicted upon the 
Soviet Union in connection with the loss of the Soviet 
IL-12 airplane, its crew, and passengers, which occurred 
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as the result of the attack by American fighter planes on 
July 27, 1953, amounts to 7,445,800 rubles or $1,861,450 and 
consists of the following: 


Single-payment grant to families of lost passengers and 
members of the crew of the airplane: 420,000 rubles; 

Pensions for minor children and aged parents of de- 
ceased : 5,670,000 rubles; 

Expenses connected with funerals and transfer of re- 
mains of deceased: 315,000 rubles; 

Compensation for value of personal property of the 
deceased (clothing, watches and other personal objects) : 
84,000 rubles ; 

Value of IL-12 airplane: 956,800 rubles. 


U. S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Executive Board of UNESCO 


The Department of State announced on March 5 (press 
release 110) that Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger has been 
designated as alternate to Dr. John Perkins, President 
of the University of Delaware, for the meeting of the 
Executive Board of Unesco which will convene in Paris, 
March 10, 1954. 

Mrs. Heffelfinger is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S. National Commission for UNrsco and 
was a delegate to the second extraordinary session of 
the Unesco General Conference held in Paris last July. 

The meeting on March 10 is to review plans and make 
program recommendations to the eighth session of the 
General Conference of Unesco, which will be held in 
Montevideo next fall. 
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Organizational Changes 


Press release 102 dated March 1, 1954 


Pursuant to instructions of the Secretary of 
State, the following changes in organization and 
assignment of responsibility are announced, effec- 
tive at once: 


(a) Assistant Secretary Morton is designated 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary (Administra- 
tion), and in addition to his present duties he will, 
until further instructions, perform those hereto- 
fore assigned to Under Secretary Lourie. 

(6) Assistant Secretary Wailes is designated 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel Administra- 
tion. Under the general direction of the Acting 
Deputy Under Secretary (Administration), Mr. 
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Wailes will assume responsibility for all functions 
of personnel administration excepting those relat- 
ing to ww" 

(c) The “Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs 
and Personnel” is designated the “Bureau of In- 
i Security and Consular Affairs,” under 
the administration of Mr. McLeod. The functions 
of personnel administration previously performed 
by this Bureau are transferred to the office of As- 
sistant Secretary for Personnel Administration. 
Inspection functions in the Department are made 
a responsibility of the Administrator, Bureau of 
Inspection, Security and Consular Affairs, under 
the general supervision of the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary (Administration). 

(d) The Acting Deputy Under Secretary (Ad- 
ministration) will make such supplementary 
changes in personnel and responsibility as are nec- 
essary in his judgment to complete the above 
directed changes. 


Confirmation 


The Senate on March 1 confirmed Henry F. Holland as 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE | 





Public Committee on Personnel 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEE 


Press release 105 dated March 3 


The Department of State on March 3 announced 
the formation of a Public Committee on Per- 
sonnel. 

The committee was established by Secretary 
Dulles, to study and advise him on measures neces- 
sary to increase the effectiveness of the career serv- 
ice to meet the vastly increasing responsibilities 
in the field of foreign policy which have devolved 
upon the President and the Secretary. 

Members of the committee are Norman Armour, 
Foreign Service officer, retired, former Assistant 
Secretary of State and former Ambassador ; John 
A. McCone, President, the Joshua Hendy Cor- 

oration, Los Angeles; Robert Murphy, Ex-Officio 
ember, Deputy Under Secretary of State; More- 
head Patterson, Chairman and President, Ameri- 
can Machine and Foundry Company, New York; 
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Donald Russell, President of the University of 
South Carolina and former Assistant Secretary of 
State; Charles E. Saltzman, General Partner, 
Henry Sears & Company, New York, and former 
Assistant Secretary of State; John Hay Whitney, 
Senior Partner in J. H. Whitney and Company, 
New York; and Dr. Henry M. Wriston, President 
of Brown University. 

Dr. Wriston will serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee. The vice chairman will be Mr. Whitney. 

The committee’s work is expected to be com- 
pleted by May 1. It will be closely coordinated 
with the comprehensive program being conducted 
by Phillip Young, the personnel adviser to the 
President, covering all overseas personnel —_- 
ment practices as well as with the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Hoover Commission, and appropriate 
committees of Congress. 


COMMITTEE HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


Press release 112 dated March 5 


The Secretary of State’s Public Committee on 
Personnel had its first meeting on March 5 and 
began its survey of measures necessary to 
strengthen the professional service to the end that 
it be made a more effective instrument of U.S. 
foreign relations. 

Bearing in mind the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the 
committee decided it will review the prior studies 
and recommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
the 1950 Advisory Committee on Personnel, and 
other groups in this field. 

The committee will give special consideration to 
broadening the personnel base of the Foreign 
Service. The objective here is that the Depart- 
ment and its establishments abroad may be staffed 
to the maximum possible extent by career per- 
sonnel, especially trained for the conduct of for- 
eign relations and obligated to serve at home or 
abroad, thus providing a stronger Foreign Service. 

The committee’s field of interest will include 
the basic organization of the Service and its 
strength; the amalgamation program; personnel 
management with particular reference to the im- 
provement of recruitment, training, and career- 
development programs; and the requirements to 
increase public confidence and fortify personnel 
morale. 

Primary responsibility for each of these major 
phases of the enterprise will be undertaken by in- 
dividual committee members. 


Confirmation 


The Senate on March 1 confirmed John M. Cabot as 
Ambassador to Sweden. 
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USIA Report to Congress 
The new U.S. Information Agency has been 


successfully launched in line with congressional 
recommendations, according to the report to Con- 

ess announced on February 21 by Theodore C, 

treibert,’ Director. The report was submitted 
to Vice President Nixon and Speaker of the House 
Martin. 

The report, covering the first 5 months of opera- 
tion from the creation of the Agency on August 1 
to December 31, 1953, said the Agency is now con- 
centrating on two major tasks: communicating 
and explaining U.S. foreign policy to peoples over- 
seas and combating hostile propaganda which at- 
tempts to misrepresent our foreign policy. The 
report cites a “sharpening of the entire overseas 
information program” under a new statement of 
mission received from the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council on October 22, 1953. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


International Authority for the Ruhr. TIAS 2718. Pub. 
5101. 42 pp. 20¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Other Governments—Signed at Paris July 25, 1952, and 
October 19, 1951, and signed at London April 28, 1949. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 2736. Pub.5115. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany amending agreement of December 
15, 1949. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bonn, November 
14 and December 30, 1952. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for Greece. TIAS 2787. 
Pub. 5116. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece amend- 

ing agreement of February 9, 1949, as amended. Dx- 

me of notes—Dated at Athens July 18 and December 
, 1952. 


*U.8. Information Agency, First Review of Operations, 
August-December 1958. 
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